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.. just a few things: 


A Great Man Dies 


THERE WAs a single, unforced refrain 
in all the comments on the death of 
Pope Pius XII: a great man has died. 
Has there ever been such unanimity 
from all corners of the globe, an 
unanimity which both the grudging 
praise or pouting silence of the com- 
munist press and radio served only to 
underscore? 

The world paid tribute to the intel- 
lectual brilliance, the greatness of heart, 
the exceptional energy and the personal 
holiness of Eugenio Pacelli. It recog- 
nized in him a force for peace, for jus- 
tice, for human dignity. Those not of 
his faith sensed that he represented 
something beyond the human realm, 


something beyond time, that he spoke 
God’s judgment on human folly and 
offered God’s guidance to a troubled 
world. 


This unprecedented respect for the 
Papacy is based on more than mere ad- 
miration for the personality of Pius XII, 
an admiration mingled with affection 
on the part of the millions of people 
who had met the man who made him- 
self available to all, great and small. 
It is the result, too, of the stature of 
his predecessors, of the consistency of 
the Church’s teaching and, not least, 
of the bitter lessons humanity has had 
to learn in this century. 

Eugenio Pacelli was a seminarian 
when Jules Jaurés chose the anniversary 
of the apparition at Lourdes to declare 
in the French Chamber of Deputies: 

The most priceless good conquered by 

man through all his sufferings and strug- 
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gles is the idea that there is no sacred 
truth, that all truth which does not come 
from us is a lie. If God himself ever 
appeared before men, the first duty of 
man would be to refuse obedience and to 
consider him as an equal with us, not 
as a master to whom we should submit. 
For the centenary of the apparition at 
Lourdes this year the French Govern- 
ment—whose President and Premier be- 
lieve that God has indeed appeared be- 
fore men and guides them through his 
Vicar, the Bishop of Rome—was ofh- 
cially represented at the ceremonies. 

When Eugenio Pacelli was Papal Sec- 
retary of State, the Church in Mexico 
was persecuted with a calculated ob- 
scenity that has not been surpassed in 
the Iron Curtain countries today. At 
his death leaders of Mexico’s House of 
Deputies and its Senate publicly ex- 
pressed their sorrow, the President sent 
a message of condolence to the Papal 
Nuncio, the President-elect and his 
wife visited the Nunciature to offer 
their sympathy. 

When Eugenio Pacelli was elected 
Pope, the Nazi press angrily listed him 
as an enemy. Today there is a Pacel- 
listrasse in both 
the doctrines of the Nazis, which he 


Munich and Berlin; 


combatted, are officially proscribed in 
the German Federal Republic. 

Since Eugenio Pacelli’s election as 
Pope, the lives of more than 50 mil- 
fallen under the 


lion Catholics have 


control of communist dictatorships. 
Sensitive to injustice, especially when 
it struck at the rights of God, solici- 


tous as father and pastor, Pius’ calm 
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serenity derived not merely from a con- 
viction that evil systems inevitably 
collapse but more profoundly from an 
unshakable trust in divine Providence. 


Two preoccupations 


Pope Pius’ “spiritual testament,” so 
his will declared, is to be found in the 
38 encyclical letters and the numerous 
allocutions he pronounced. Will it be 
thought hazardous to disengage two 
principal preoccupations from such a 
richness of utterance on so many top- 
ics? It is not to forget for a moment 
that the Holy Father’s chief concern 
was the preservation of doctrine and the 
promotion of the inner life of the 
Church to suggest that these two par- 
ticular emphases in his teaching cor- 
respond to the “two pernicious errors” 
which he noted in his first encyclical, 
Summi Pontificatus, of October 20, 
1939. 

The first error he described as 

. the forgetfulness of that law of hu- 
man solidarity and charity which is dic- 
tated by our common origin and by the 
equality of rational nature in all men, to 
whatever people they belong, and by the 
redeeming Sacrifice offered by Jesus 

Christ . . 

Pius XII was, in consequence, an un- 
abashed internationalist. He became an 
accomplished linguist the better to 
communicate with men of other na- 
tions. He viewed the diversity of races 
and cultures as enriching and embellish- 
ing the unity of the human race 
through the sharing of their own pe- 
culiar gifts and by their reciprocal in- 
terchange of goods. He was against all 
barriers separating people. 

To demonstrate the basic equality of 
all races, he consecrated bishops from 
mission lands, saw to it that every con- 
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tinent was represented in the College 
of Cardinals. He urged the prepara- 
tion of colonial peoples for leadership 
and ultimate independence; he decried 
the hoarding of economic resources and 
the blocking of access to raw materials 
as an injustice. While pointing out its 
structural defects, he praised the Unit- 
ed Nations, associated the Holy See 
with several of its Specialized Agencies 
and incessantly entreated Catholics to 
support European 
and international cooperation. 
* 


organizations for 


The second error, as described in 
Pius XII’s first encyclical, is 

contained in those ideas which do not 
hesitate to divorce civil authority from 
every kind of dependence upon the Su- 
preme Being—First Source and absolute 
Master of man and of society—from every 
restraint of a Higher Law derived from 
God as from its First Source. 


Eugenio Pacelli was the most modern of 
men, interested in the problems of depth 
psychology, traffic control, automation 
and civic tolerance in mixed societies. 
He used an electric razor and typed his 


own speeches. But he knew that one 
modern idea—namely, that man creates 
his own laws—was a throwback to bar- 
barism. He never ceased to point out 
the consequences of the denial of “‘the 
dependence of human right upon the 
divine”: the inevitable deification of 
the state, the race, the political party 
or the greedy individual, the imperiling 
of stable family life, the impossibility 
of honest cooperation between nations. 

This is God’s world, he kept repeat- 
ing; it is subject to the laws He has 
built into its nature, laws which must 
be obeyed, if man is to be truly free 
and really happy. What the moral im- 
peratives of these laws are, the Sover- 
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eign Pontiff was mandated to declare: 
To draw a line of separation between re- 
ligion and life, between the supernatural 
and the natural, between the Church and 
the world, as though they had no rela- 
tion to each other, as though the rights 
of God were not valid within the whole 
realm of human and social life, this is 
manifestly unchristian. 
To bridge the distance between religion 
and the world, Pope Pius XII relied 
mainly on an alert and instructed laity. 
Their role and responsibility he magis- 
trally set forth in the encyclical on 
the Mystical Body. In the last week 
of his life, the Holy Father approved 
an Instruction of the Congregation of 
Rites encouraging the faithful to take 
a more active part both in reciting the 
responses of the Mass and in singing 
the Ordinary during a Solemn or sung 
Mass. Receiving a group of Catholic 
educators that same week, the Pope in- 
sisted that Catholic education must 
adapt itself to modern needs, that its 
scholarly competence must be second 
to none and that pupils in Catholic 
schools must always think of their fu- 
ture careers “as the exercise of a re- 
sponsibility in saving the world, by 
means of which they will realize their 
highest spiritual destiny.” 


Interest in the U. S. 

The interest of Pius XII in the 
United States was unfeigned. Among 
his “spiritual testament” is the encycli- 
cal, Sertum Laetitiae, written to com- 


memorate the sesquicentennial of the 
establishment of the hierarchy in this 
Generous in its praise of our 


country. 
Catholic life and of ‘our political insti- 
tutions, its warning of the dangers to 
family life, of the perils of material 
abundance, of education without spir- 
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itual values are counsels we must not 
neglect. The encyclical contained a 
challenge and an earnest hope: 
What a proud vaunt it will be for the 
American people, by nature inclined to 
grandiose undertakings and to liberality, 
if they untie the knotty and difficult so- 
cial question by following the sure paths 
illuminated by the light of the Gospel 
and thus lay the basis for a happier age! 
It was a task, the Holy Father sug- 
gested, to be undertaken in coopera- 
tion with non-Catholics. Their expres- 
sions of “sentiments full of homage and 
noble respect” at the time of his elec- 
tion were, the Holy Father continued, 
“a consolation to us in hard and trou- 
blous times.” 


It is evidence of the greatness of Pius 
XII that reviewing in his six-paragraph 
will a career that had known no detour, 
no check, no reverse, he accused him- 
self “‘of the deficiencies, of the failures, 
of the sins . . . of my insufficiency and 
unworthiness” and asked “pardon of 
all whom I may have offended, harmed 
or scandalized by word or deed.” 
the judgment of his contemporaries of 


In 


all faiths he was a man whose stature, 
universally recognized today, will surely 
grow in the decades and centuries to 
In a fashion and to a degree he 
never suspected, Eugenio Pacelli was 


come. 


“A swinging wicket set between 
The Unseen and the Seen.” 
Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
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“..a bargaining stick with 


LABOR at the 


FRANCIS X. QUINN, S.J. 


LABOR UNIONS are primarily described 
as collective bargaining agencies seeking 
to achieve their main objectives through 
negotiations with and pressure upon 
employers. They also act as pressure 
groups, pursuing their ends through 
legislative and political means. 

As the 1958-60 political campaign 
moves into high gear, signs indicate that 
organized Labor will appear in its 
secondary role more prominently than 
ever before. This role involves creating 
a reliable group of friends among the 
legislators, forming alliances with other 
pressure groups and attempting to di- 
rect the vote. 

Whether the active support of 
organized Labor helps or hinders a can- 
didate often depends on circumstances; 
in most cases it cannot be easily de- 
termined. The labor constituency in an 
election is often too large to be de- 
liberately ignored. Whether or not 
COPE, the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, can make its polit- 
ical recommendations prevail over 
other influences and loyalties is another 
question. While the growth of Labor’s 
participation in politics is evidence of 
the belief of trade unions leaders that 
they will gain through political action, 





The author teaches at Georgetown Prepara- 
tory School, Garrett Park, Md. 
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experience indicates that Labor’s en- 
dorsement or opposition is not neces- 
sarily a decisive factor in elections. 

Labor’s initial effort in politics began 
in 1827 when the Mechanics’ Union of 
Trade Associations in Philadelphia 
launched the Working Man’s Party. 
The party nominated a considerable 
number of candidates for office in the 
city council and state legislature; a 
good number were elected. The failure, 
however, to build the party into a 
state-wide political association explains 
in large measure its short political life. 
After five years of activity in the politi- 
cal arena, the Union shifted back to 
economic action. 

Except for a brief return to politics 
following the Great Panic of 1837, 
Labor attempted little in the way of 
systematic political action during the 
next 30 years. In 1866, in an attempt 
to unify the scattered forces of the 
workers, the National Labor Union was 
formed. This organization had political 
interests. It participated in local poli- 
tics, took part in the demand for an 
eight-hour working day; it also es- 
tablished one of the first labor lobbies 
of a permanent nature in Washington. 
After the disintegration of the National 
Labor Union in the early 1870s, politi- 
cally-conscious workers pursued their 
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the political parties...” 


Polls 


interest by participating in a variety of 
political groupings, including the 
Grange, the Socialist Labor Party, and 
the Greenback Movement. When the 
AFL was formed in the 1880s, the con- 
servative policy of political non-par- 
tisanship was adopted and interest in a 
third party abandoned. 

Although not participating in elec- 
tion contests, the AFL established as 
early as 1895 a legislative committee to 
lobby in behalf of Labor’s interests in 
Congress. Failure to obtain satisfaction 
of its demands led in 1906 to a recon- 
sideration of the possibilities of political 
action. As a result, the AFL drew up 
“Labor’s Bill of Grievances,” calling for 
various economic and political reforms; 
it proposed to work for redress of those 
grievances by supporting friendly and 
opposing hostile candidates for office re- 
gardless of their party affiliations. Two 
years later, Gompers and his associates 
initiated the practice of appearing 
before the national platform commit- 
tees of both major parties to urge in- 
clusion of planks favorable to Labor. 
When the Democrats incorporated an 
anti-injunction plank in their 1908 
platform, Gompers came out strongly 
for Bryan. In the three succeeding 
presidential elections, Gompers again 
threw his influence behind the Demo- 
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cratic candidate to the point that the 
AFL seemed an adjunct of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Labor insisted that it had 
not deviated from a strictly non- 
partisan policy, Gompers maintaining 
that it was not Labor’s fault that the 
recent years had provided Democratic 
candidates more favorably inclined to 
the cause of Labor than Republican 
candidates. The AFL President also 
protested that the AFL had frequently 
supported Republican candidates for 
Congress. 


Organized Labor went further than 
it had previously gone in a presidential 
contest when in 1924 not only Gom- 
pers personally but the AFL Executive 
Council as well officially endorsed the 
La Follette-Wheeler third-party ticket. 
The poor showing of that ticket in the 
election made the AFL cautious there- 
after about taking sides in presidential 
contests. William Green, Gompers’ suc- 
cessor, occasionally announced his presi- 
dential preference but the Executive 
Council tried to hold a neutral course. 
The practice of supporting Labor’s 
friends and opposing Labor’s enemies 
was reserved for congressional and state 
contests. 


With the founding of the CIO 
Labor’s political activity increased con- 
siderably. In 1936, Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, formed by John L. 
Lewis, Sidney Hillman, and George L. 
Berry, established branches in most of 
the states and campaigned for Roose- 
velt by getting out the labor vote. 
After the election, the League asserted 
that the Roosevelt landslide had been 
in great measure due to the vote of 
Labor. Certainly the manner in which 
the League had rallied that vote won 
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new respect for its power as a major 
force in the nation’s political life. 


PAC is born 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League was ac- 
tive until 1940 when the rift between 
Lewis and Roosevelt marred its effec- 
tiveness. Three years later, the CIO 
organized a new Political Action Com- 
mittee." The new PAC, headed by Sid- 
ney Hillman, was charged with con- 
ducting a program of political educa- 
tion; its announced purpose was to help 
voters exercise their responsibilities as 
citizens; its activities were to be non- 
partisan. During its lifetime the PAC 
continued the tradition of endorsing 
Democratic candidates almost  ex- 
clusively. 


Prior to the 1944 presidential election 
campaign, the PAC had developed an 
elaborate state, regional, and local 
organization to work for the re-election 
of President Roosevelt and for the 
election of other candidates endorsed by 
its national and subsidiary committees. 
Direct contributions were made to the 
primary campaign funds of some can- 
didates. The main political activity, 
however, consisted of the practical 
work of informing union members on 
the issues and getting them to register 
and vote. The results were so gratify- 
ing that the CIO National Convention 
of November 1944 decided to continue 
the PAC permanently. 

The AFL refrained from such gen- 
eral and intensive political action until 
1947, when the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act prompted it to follow the 
example of the CIO and set up a parallel 


1 The LNPL had become an adjunct of the 
UMW which withdrew from the CIO in 
1942. 
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body, Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation. The LLPE was placed under 
the direction of Joseph D. Keenen, who 
was succeeded in 1951 by James L. 
McDevitt. Made a permanent part of 
the AFL after the 1948 election, the 
LLPE began a newspaper and opened a 
radio department. At the 1951 AFL 
Convention, the LLPE reported that it 
had functioning leagues in every state 
and important community in the 
country. 

Even so, Secretary George Meany de- 
plored the feeble registration and voting 
turnout of AFL members. He ordered 
registration drives for the 1952 elec- 
tion, declaring that Labor’s most im- 
portant activity was to get out the 
vote. Keenan, retiring director of the 
LLPE, issued a purge list containing a 
score of Senators whose voting records 
were described as anti-Labor. 


After the election, Jack Kroll of the 
PAC explained away Labor’s terrible 
defeat by claiming at the CIO National 
Convention that 70-75 per cent of the 
CIO membership had voted for Steven- 
son, but that the Korean War and the 
general feeling of insecurity had been 
deciding factors. 


COPE commences 


When the AFL and the CIO merged 
in December 1955, the PAC and the 
LLPE were combined under the title of 
the Committee on Political Education, 
COPE, with Jack Kroll and James Mc- 
Devitt from the parent organizations 
as co-directors. McDevitt is now the 
sole director. 

The first venture of the COPE on 
the high seas of politics was a stormy 
one. With not more than a half dozen 
dissenting votes, the AFL-CIO’s gen- 
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eral board endorsed the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. Nevertheless, four 
leaders of the AFL-CIO gave personal 
endorsement to the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket—and this despite the fact that 
in many areas their union affiliates 
were active for the Democratic slate. 
Among the leading Republican sup- 
porters were President Dave Beck of 
the Teamsters and President Maurice A. 
Hutcheson of the Carpenters. The most 
active pro-Democratic unions were the 
Auto Workers, the Machinists, the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the Textile 
Workers and the Steel Workers. 

Of the 29 candidates for the United 
States Senate backed by AFL-CIO local 
political groups, 15 won; of the 288 
supported for the House, 159 were 
elected. Of 24 state governors simi- 
larly supported, 16 were victorious. 
Summing up, the COPE Report for 
January 1957 stated that Labor was 


able to hold its ground well in non- 
presidential fights, whether state or 
national, and even gain a little despite 
a landslide for the President. 


The structure of COPE imitates that 
of both its parents with officers in every 
major industrial city and in many local 
unions. It draws on two major sources 
for its financial strength. Its direct 
political activities on the federal level, 
which by law cannot be financed from 
dues or general union treasuries, are 
supported by voluntary gifts from 
members. Its educational activities, on 
the other hand, are financed by appro- 
priations from the treasuries of the 
AFL-CIO.’ The soliciting of voluntary 


“COPE’s Position on Political Expendi- 
tures,” Statement before the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Campaign Expendi- 
tures, U. S. House of Representatives, Dec. 
17, 1956. 
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contributions from union members for 
political activity is done by the local 
unions, using literature and propaganda 
distributed by COPE. Half the money 
raised is kept in the state, the other half 
forwarded to the national headquarters 
in Washington. Theoretically, COPE’s 
objective is to collect a dollar from 
every one of the AFL-CIO’s 13.5 mil- 
lion members. In point of fact, how- 
ever, it has never even approached its 
goal.” In 1956, COPE reported vol- 
untary contributions of $541,000. In 
1957, it reported contributions of 
$227,000. In ‘1958, it optimistically 
hopes for contributions of $600,000. 
From December 5, 1955 through June 
30, 1957, it reportedly spent $718,000 
on its education program.“ 


Contributions illegal 


Federal law requires COPE to draw 
a line between its political and educa- 
tional activities, a distinction difficult 
to maintain in practice. The Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 (18 
USC 610) as amended by the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947 makes it illegal 
for corporations or for labor organiza- 
tions to make contributions or expendi- 
tures in connection with any federal 
election. 


Within the past ten years the scope 
of this restriction has been the subject 
of several court actions. In a case in- 
volving the CIO’s use of its union 
newspaper to influence members to vote 
for a Democratic Representative to 
Congress, the Supreme Court ruled (in 
1948) that 


such use of the union’s 


* COPE publications Nos. 24 and 25. 


* “Money in Elections,” Labor Fact Book of 
the Labor Research Association, No. 13, p. 
152. 
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newspapers was not illegal under the 
section of the Criminal Code mentioned 
above. Again, the following year, in a 
case involving a Painters’ Local, a Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
paid newspaper advertisements and 
radio broadcasts of a small cost were 
legal; its decision was not appealed. But 
last year the Supreme Court had occa- 
sion to rule that the use of United Auto 
Workers’ funds to sponsor television 
programs designed to influence congres- 
sional elections does violate the law, 
since the law is directed at the use of 
“union funds to influence the public at 
large.” The case was remanded for trial 
without reaching, at that time, any of 
several serious constitutional questions. 
A jury in the lower court then found 
the union not guilty, apparently con- 
cluding the program was primarily for 
union members, had been approved by 
the union’s convention, and was edu- 
cational rather than persuasive. 


Dues for lobbying? 


Meanwhile, a new case testing the 
legal limitations on the political and 
lobbying activity of labor unions is 
moving upward through the courts to- 
ward a possible final decision by the 


Supreme Court. In Allen et al. vs. 
Southern Railway System the plaintiffs 
were employees of the railroad; their 
probable purpose was to upset the union 
shop contract. In any case they com- 
plained that the unions assess members 
for political and lobbying activities and 
that these activities are not part of their 
collective bargaining function. 


On the basis of the findings of the 
court, Judge J. Will Pless, Jr., of the 
Superior Court of Charlotte, N. C., is- 
sued an order barring the Brotherhood 
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of Railway and Steamship Clerks and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen 
from collecting dues from the plaintiffs 
beyond the amount they could prove 
were used for collective bargaining pur- 
poses. The two unions of the Southern 
Railway were also ordered not to punish 
the plaintiffs for failure to join the un- 
ions or pay dues. So far the Union has 
rejected the opportunity to allocate a 
certain portion of its budget to collec- 
tive bargaining activities and instead has 
filed notice of intent to appeal the en- 
tire order to the State Supreme Court. 
This appeal is expected to be heard this 
fall. The full effect of the Allen Case 
decision cannot be determined until the 
case is reviewed in the higher courts. 
If the findings and order are sustained, 
the political activity of unions would 
be seriously handicapped.* 

The courts (as we have seen) have 
interpreted the phrase of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, “to make con- 
tributions or expenditures in connec- 
tion with any federal election,” to mean 
that any action directly in support of 
a candidate for federal office must be 
financed by the voluntary gifts of 
union members. On the other hand, 
they have upheld the right of unions 
to use funds from the general treas- 
ury to “educate” their members on 
matters of concern to the trade union 
movement. ‘These educational activi- 
ties embrace a wide variety of pro- 
grams, including voter registration 
drives, organization of local and state 
COPE units, news releases, posters and 
exhibits. A good part of the money 
is spent on preparation and distribution 


5 “Proceedings and Debates of the 85th Con- 
gress,” 2nd Session, Congressional Record, 
June 16, 1958. p. 10215. 
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of informational pamphlets on political 
issues and on the voting record of can- 
didates. In 1956 COPE distributed 30 
million pieces of literature; in 1957, 
an off-year, some seven million pieces 
were circulated. 

At the moment, most of COPE’s ef- 
forts are expended on money raising 
and registration drives. In December 
of 1957 the AFL-CIO Convention en- 
dorsed a resolution that declared the 
registration of its members and of their 
families to be a permanent part of its 
organizational program to be conducted 
within each local union and within 
each local central body. 








The same convention adopted a 
further resolution urging continuing 
support of the liberals of both parties 
in Congress, in the state legislatures 
and in local governing bodies; they are 
to be encouraged, it was voted, in their 
battles raids by 


interests and on behalf of the public 


against the special 


welfare. Unfortunately, according to 


this resolution, the Republican Party, 
with few but growing exceptions, is 
a willing and obedient 
a fact COPE 


financial contribu- 


still too often 
servant of big business, 
felt evidenced by 
tions. 


A report of the U. S. Senate Elections Subcommittee shows that among per- 
sons contributing $500 or more each in the 1956 political campaign 


These Persons Contributed 


Officials of 225 large corporations 
Radio & TV station officers, directors 
Air line officers, directors -....-. ; 
Advertising agency officers, directors 
Bond underwriting house officials 

Oil company officials 


Members of Advisory Council to Commerce | Dept. 
Officials of firms holding prime Defense Dept. contracts 


To the Republicans To the Democrats 


..~-$1,816,000 
37,800 

132,150 
51,600 
237,800 
344,997 
268,499 

-- $1,133,882 


Officials of corporations taking part in atomic energy 


program - ‘i eat 
Nat'l. 


of American Railroads Officials 
Coal Assn. officers, directors 


(Source: 


Assn. 
Nat'l. 


Labor optimistic 

Basically, COPE leaders are presently 
optimistic for the same reason most 
Democrats are: the recent string of 
Democratic victories and the discontent 
among the unemployed; the sputnik- 
induced fear that the United States 
may be lagging in defense; the increased 
criticism of President Eisenhower’s per- 
formance; the Goldfine-Adams_hear- 
ings; etc. 


All of COPE’s political endorsements 
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Assn. of Manufacturers officers, directors 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce officers, directors 


COPE Publication, No. 


387,342 
81,475 
10,700 

3,500 
28,500 


21.) 


are made at the state and local level. 
For that reason, national COPE leaders 
are at pains to avoid official disclosure 


of which condidanes they are support- 


ing and opposing.* 


* The following senators, however, are aware 
of COPE opposition this year: Barry Gold- 
water (R), Arizona; William F. Knowland 
(R), California (candidate for Governor); 
John J. Williams (R), Delaware; Frederick 
G. Payne (R), Maine; J. Glenn Beall (R), 
Maryland; Charles E. Potter (R), Michi- 
gan; George W. Malone (R), Nevada; 
John W. Bricker (R). Ohio. 
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Walter Reuther, it has been alleged, 
looks forward to the ultimate creation 
of a labor-supported third party. Such 
a hope certainly is not supported by 
most of Labor’s leaders. Reuther him- 
self hinted at the hopelessness of such 
a dream when he said that “millions 
of workers have not yet learned the rela- 
tionship between the bread box and the 
ballot box.”” The fact is that when 
union members do go to the polls they 
do not vote blindly on the say-so of 
COPE. Reuther told the Democratic 
Platform Committee at Chicago on 
July 21, 1952 that if any labor leader 
maintains he can deliver the labor vote 
he is fooling not only his listeners but 
himself also. He can only use his in- 
fluence and attempt to mobilize his 
people around issues. Unless the plat- 
form, Reuther claimed, contains the 
tools with which to work, the vote will 
not be delivered. As a matter of fact, 
it is Labor’s duty, the President of the 
UAW argued, to win back union mem- 
bers from viewpoints formed by habit- 
ual reading of the daily newspapers and 


popular magazines. 


The case against a Third Party is 
clinched by the strong allegiance of 
many union members to the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties—especially 
the Democratic Party—plus the fact 
that the geographic distribution of in- 
dustry, and therefore of trade unionism, 
further works against the creation of a 
Labor Party, or even an effective po- 
litical organization. 

The direct electoral action—unlike 
endorsement, fund raising, or legislative 
lobbying—is an aspect of pressure 


7 Walter Reuther, ‘Practical Aims and Pur- 
poses of American Labor,” Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March, 1951, p. 72. 
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group activity in which the strategy 
and techniques of organized Labor dif- 
fer from that of other groups. The 
American Medical Association is not to 
be found obtaining lists of qualified 
voters and checking them by telephone 
calls and door-to-door visits to make 
certain that everyone favoring their 
viewpoint registers and gets to the poll 
on election day. The cost of getting 
out the vote on election day is an ex- 
pensive proposition that includes tele- 
vision, radio, printing, meetings, can- 
vassing, transportation, and even baby 
sitting. 


S 


SS 


Business organizations are stepping 
up their efforts to combat COPE and 
to urge business and professional men 
to participate actively in politics. There 
is a feeling among those doing the urg- 
ing (Rep. Ralph Gwinn (R), New 
York, Senator Barry Goldwater (R), 
Arizona, Rowland Jones Jr., President 
of American Retail Federation and, of 
course, the National Association of 
Manufacturers) that there is need of 
building a political organization to com- 


bat COPE. 


On the other had, Labor’s declared 
purpose in all of COPE’s activities is 
not to ruin business but only to have 
a weapon that can be used as a bar- 
gaining stick with the political parties 
that be. In return for support and ef- 
ficient vote-getting, COPE wants cer- 
tain legislative and administrative con- 
cessions and nothing more. 
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The Human Resource 


J. FRANKLIN EWING, S.J. 


The problem of the accommodation of 
peoples and nations to one another is 
not a new one. Within the past century, 
however, its focus has sharpened and its 
solution becomes imperative. As the 
world shrinks, the shadow of nuclear 
cataclysm lengthens. Understanding 
each other becomes not only a virtue 
but a necessity. 

The revolution in Iraq, the faction- 
alism in French politics, the inter- 
national diplomacy of India—all these 
will readily occur to the American mind 
as phenomena which are at least some- 
what mysterious in their manifestations 
and causes. For the ambassador, the 
newspaperman, the missionary, the visit- 
ing delegation of farmers, dancers, 
athletes, the contrast of one way of 
life with another is more immediately 
challenging and demanding. On another 
level, we are acquainted with the be- 
mused tourist who can only shake his 
head sadly at the antics of his foreign 
counterpart and sigh, “Strange! 
strange!” 

In attempting to understand others, 
we are prone to make the same mistake 


as the Asian exchange student who de- 





Father Ewing is Associate Professor of 
Anthropology and Director of the Insti- 
tute of Mission Studies at Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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scribed his experience in the United 
States in these words: 
For some time I was unaware of the fact 
that I was judging the Americans from 
the ethical and moral points of view di- 
rectly based on my own culture. Soon I 
learned that the evaluation of other cul- 
invalid clear under- 
standing of factors that have created 
such a culture. It is easily said, but rare- 
ly practiced in this world for the reason 
that ideas firmly fixed in our mind are 
the most difficult thing to be changed.’ 


tures is without a 


An awareness of and study of 
cultures is the hinge to our understand- 
ing of other peoples; it is normally the 
basic and unacknowledged factor in any 
effort of communication. Even when, 
through a considered judgment, we have 
rejected the standards of another people, 
it is still important to know the con- 
stituents of that other attitude if we are 
to present effectively our own position. 

People will not and cannot work to- 
gether unless they learn respectfully to 
study and evaluate the actions, ideas, 
ideals and values of life of each other. 
There is an important practical con- 
sideration in this matter: people adopt 
a new idea or technique only in terms 
of their own culture. This fact led the 


Orientation of Foreign Students: Signposts 
for the Cultural Maze. Committee on Ed- 
ucational Interchange Policy, New York 
1956, pp. 3-4. 
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late Ralph Linton to note some years 
ago that while the material object or 
the technique in two different cultures 
might look the same, the “form” will 
be different in each instance. To choose 
a rather bizarre example; a tin can 
might be a piece of junk in the United 
States but hung upon a string might 
be worn as a badge of office in another 
culture. The can is the same; its position 
and 


different. 


value in the culture is quite 


If an awareness of a given culture 
is so important for our understanding 
of its people, it is obviously essential 
that we have some clear idea of the 
meaning of the term. What, particular- 
ly, does the writer as an anthropologist 
mean when he refers to it. (And culture 
is, after all, an anthropological word.) 

Culture is what people do. After ob- 
serving individual after individual per- 
form some act or utter some proverb, 
one comes to the conclusion that the 
way these people do things falls into a 


pattern. Culture, then, may be con- 


sidered as a constellation of patterns of 
thought, action and feeling.” Of course, 
there are very often individual vari- 
ations in these patterns. It is indeed at 


2 A recently elaborated definition of culture, 
which seeks to embody all the various as- 
pects of the concept as discussed by im- 
portant writers on the subject, runs as fol- 
lows: “Culture consists of patterns, explicit 
and implicit, of and for behavior acquired 
and transmitted by symbols, constituting 
the distinctive achievement of human 
groups, including their embodiments in ar- 
tifacts; the essential core of culture con- 
sists of traditional (i.e., historically de- 
rived and directed) ideas and especially 
their attached values; culture systems may, 
on the one hand, be considered as products 
of action, on the other as conditioning ele- 
ments of further action.” A. L. Kroeber 
and Clyde Kluckhohn, Culture, A Critical 
Review of Concepts and Definitions. (Pa- 
pers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology). Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., XLVII, 
(1952), p. 181. 
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times a fine point to discern which is 
the culturally acceptable pattern as op- 
posed to a mere majority way of doing 
things. There are many varieties of 
cultural patterns, according to divisions 
based on sex, social status; there are 
variant but legitimate patterns as op- 
posed to universal patterns, etc. 

And yet, amid all the possible pat- 
terns of a culture—how to make clay 
pots, how to dance, how to act re- 
ligiously, how to respect one’s elders— 
there is a basic mode which is felt as 
unitary. While each culture is made up 
of a number of patterns, it is definitely 
not simply a heap of patterns. It is felt 
as, and indeed it is, a unitary thing. The 
nearest synonym for the word “‘culture” 
is the phrase ‘“‘a way of life.” 

The immediately practical ideas about 
culture are three. 

1. Culture may be considered not 


only a result of action in the past 
(historically) but also as a normative 
phenomenon. It is the guide for the 


people of a particular area, a guide 
which reaches down into the smallest 
of their actions and thoughts. Culture 
has an overwhelming effect on the in- 
dividual; (this is true without denying 
the effect of the individual on culture). 
The intrinsic force of a culture selects 
out of a multitudinous possibility of 
ways of doing things. Thus, when a 
person is asked why he does a thing in 
a particular manner, the simple people 
respond: “It is our custom.” For an 
American, conditioned to continuous 
change, the reluctant attitude of many 
other peoples toward change seems 
strange. But group ways, it should be 
remembered, are also the products of 
individual habits; and what psychology 
teaches us about habits is just as ap- 
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plicable to a culture as it is to the in- 
dividual. 

2. Cultural patterns are learned. We 
do not start out life with any particular 
equipment of instincts; beginning with 
our first conscious moment, we learn 
all of our ways. A corollary of this fact 
is the ability to learn new ways. 

3. Finally, the fact that cultural pat- 
terns are not simply cold blueprints for 
action but are emotionally charged is 
of tremendous importance. This dis- 
covery leads us to the concept of values. 
While it is true that there are both 
more significant and less important 
items in any culture, it is also true that 
values are basic, their effect conditioning 
all the modes of behavior of a people. 
Thus, a means of subsistence such as 
agriculture is not merely a matter of 
the hoe or the plough, the techniques 
of burning the forest or of fertilizing 
the soil; it is as well instinct with the 
feeling of the people. One of the most 
significant areas of research in modern 
anthropology is precisely in this field of 
value systems. There are the values that 
are near the surface and thus can easily 
be appreciated as giving meaning to a 
definite pattern. There are other and 
more profound values which cement the 
culture and the people. These are ex- 
pressly spiritual values. 

It is good to think of culture as a 
global thing, to keep the oneness of 
culture in mind. Because of the frailty 
of the human mind, however, we have 
to break down the notion of culture 
into its different phases in order to 
study it. Without going into an ex- 
tended discussion, we might list these 
as: 

1. The Human Body. Each human 


has biological equipment and biological 
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needs. Humans in groups have bodily 
differences according to race, age, sex 
and such body types as fatness, leanness, 
muscularity, etc. These elements are 
factors in the development of culture. 

2. The Habitat. This involves all that 
we mean by physiography—geology, 
type of terrain (mountains, littoral, val- 
leys, etc.) and the possibilities that such 
areas offer for cultural development. 
Thus, a coral island in the Pacific does 
not offer clay for the making of pottery. 
On the other hand, cultural choice 
enters into this picture very strongly. 
Thus, some peoples with clay in the 
habitat have not decided to make pot- 
tery. However, one can in most cases 
clearly see things that the habitat offers 
and the cultural choice involved. 

3. Technical Organization. This in- 
cludes everything that we mean by 
technology and by such subsistence 
factors as agriculture. If the area studied 
is industrialized, then concepts from 
economics must be introduced. 

4. Social Organization. In the simpler 
societies this phase starts out with a 
heavy emphasis on the family in the 
sense of blood relationship. It also pre- 
scribes very strict rules for marriage 
and the relationships with other kinfolk. 
In our modern cultures it adds the idea 
of social stratification. 

§. Political Organization. This phase 
includes everything that we mean by 


politics: authority, organization, the use 


of a police force, etc. 

6. Language. Of all the purely human 
(as opposed to the animal) activities, 
language is one of the most diagnostic. 
The power of symbolization is at the 
basis of culture and of human develop- 
ment. Language is, therefore, not only 
a means of communication with the 
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people involved; it is eminently capable 
of giving us a mirror of the ideas and 


emotions of a given people. 


7. Art. Quite apart from its value 
to the esthete, apart even from the fact 
that it is a window on the soul of a 
people, art is of a pedestrian and practi- 
cal value to the student of a culture. 
This practical value includes the ac- 
commodation of Christian or Western or 
Oriental ideas to local art designs and 
architecture; it also involves the en- 
thusiastic adoption of local art and its 
progress as a means for the betterment 
of the people. 


8. Philosophy and religion. We unite 
these two titles here, although they are 
separable in the Scholastic tradition, be- 
cause in the native tradition they work 
hand in hand. There is no question 
about it: these are the most difficult 
aspects of a culture to isolate and study. 
And yet, they are the most important 
items. A practical rule suggests that 
the philosophy of a culture must be 
judged by the actions of a people rather 
than by their own description of their 
ideas on the subject. 

9. The Dynamics of Culture. This 
aspect involves change whether coming 
from within the culture or because of 
pressure from without. 


10. The Individual and Culture. The 
relationships between the group habits 
of action and the individual are topics 
of intense study these days; much may 
be expected from this field of study. 


Somewhere in this list we must insert 
the study of the history of a culture. 
If one were to examine a simple culture, 
history would enter into the study of 
every phase of it. This is particularly 


2 


true when one studies cultural change. 
If one were studying a civilization (for 
example a very complex culture such 
as the American or the Japanese), the 
history of the country could well be 
treated in a separate section and then 
referred to in every subsequent topic. 


Without such an historical appraisal, 
we would be in no position to judge 
a culture as a functional entity, since 
its present actuality is a product of an 
historical conditioning. 


Culture is unitary 


We have said that a synonym for the 
word culture is “a way of life.” In 
speaking of the integration of culture 
we have to emphasize the article “a.” 
Not only in a simple, limited and iso- 
lated culture but in cultures which are 
profoundly affected by 
fluences as well, the people of a par- 
ticular area think of their culture as a 


outside in- 


unitary thing. The student may sift out 
the native and the occidental elements 
of this culture; he may find that there 
are two or three compartmentalized 
ways of life existing in the same terri- 
tory; he may note that dislocations and 
rapid changes produce anomalies in that 
culture. Nevertheless, to the people liv- 
ing in it, the culture is a seamless web. 
After all, rationalization is a common 
human phenomenon. 

Any given culture is integrated on 
two levels, one superficial and the other 
more profound. 


The superficial level concerns the 
obvious patterns of any culture. A good 
example of what is meant by this super- 
ficial level is the effects of the intro- 
duction of the horse among the Indians 


of the Great Plains. 
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There is high drama in the fact that 
the horse evolved in the west of this 
continent, passed over into Asia, and 
became extinct here; when the Spaniards 
subsequently brought the horse back to 
the United States a few of these animals 
were lost, strayed or stolen. Within a 
very short time, the horse was adopted 
by the Plains Indians who within an- 
other very short time became expert 
riders. 

But much more than this happened 
to the Plains Indian culture. The Indians 
had previously had no other animal than 
the domesticated dog; he was useful for 


transportation when saddled with two 


dragging poles with a platform between 
them. This travois could be made much 
larger and the horse could drag teepees 
and other equipment. 

But this the end of the 
effects of the introduction of the horse. 
The horse enabled the Indians to pursue 
and slay the buffalo with much greater 
eficiency. The horse changed the pat- 


was not 


tern of the raids which one tribe carried 
out upon another: instead of women, 
horses now became the favorite objects 
of capture. Songs, both profane and 
sacred, changed, the new ones having 
the horse as their theme. The “medicine 
bundles,” the collection of magical ob- 
jects so prized by the Indians, now con- 
tained materials of equine interest. The 
whole pattern of war changed. 

In a word, this one new item in the 
culture affected changes in all the 
patterns of the 


cultural American 


Indians.” 
Although affecting the thought and 
values of the Indian, the changes we 


dian Culture. Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 159, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1955. 
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have been describing occurred on the 
superficial level. The most obvious ex- 
ample of cultural integration on a deep- 
er level would be religion, for in all 
cultures the heart of the value system 
is religion. By religion I mean that com- 
plex of goals or norms of action, present 
to the people not only intellectually but 
also emotionally, making them do some- 
thing. This is true even of American 
civilization, although to the superficial 
or inexpert observer it might seem that 
religion has been relegated to the 
periphery of life in the United States. 
In any culture it is the immaterial 
values that bind the participants of the 
culture together. All these immaterial 
values that bind the participants or the 
human world and therefore involve re- 
ligion in the broader sense of the term. 
It follows, then, that a change in re- 


ligion is the most basic change of all. 


Let us take the simplest example to 
this 


profounder level. In certain parts of the 


describe cultural integration on 


world people practice polygamy. The 
missionary arrives. There are two ways 
of coping with the situation. He may 
rush in with a crucifix in one hand and 
a torch in the other, determined to 
stamp out the evil custom. The other 
way is to study the situation, realizing 
that these people do not indulge in 
polygamy simply because they are over- 
sexed but because polygamy fits into 
their culture in some way or other. The 
reason may be economic; it may be a 
result of relationships between families 
which have developed in the course of 
their history. The missionary may say 
to himself (and wisely) that, if he 
wishes to abolish polygamy, he must 
first insert new ideas of economics and 


of social structure in the culture. This 
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certainly would be better, for polygamy 
in this culture does not exist in a 
vacuum but it is integrated with the 
total concepts the people have of family, 
of economics and of religion. 


Cultures are changing 


The most important thing about 
present-day cultures is the fact that 
they are changing. They are changing 
not at the slow rate of prehistoric times 
but rapidly. Change is stimulated by 
culture contact, as when one culture 
borrows a great deal from another, a 
process called acculturation. All over 
the world, we find even the most remote 
peoples adopting much from foreign 
cultures, particularly the occidental. 


This acculturation does not produce 
a new heap of traits, some Western 
and some indigenous—like a child tak- 
ing building blocks from two different 
boxes and mixing them up but always 
in a fashion that one is able to tell the 
blue from the red blocks. We may, for 
purposes of scientific study, analyze and 
eventually identify the home-grown 
traits. Actually, however, there is a 
fusion, a new cultural organization. 
That is the way the people involved 
regard the situation and their attitude 
is the determining factor. The people 
involved in the process of acculturation 
may also recognize one of the following 
two possibilities: 

1. Complete or partial dualism. This 
means that within the same territory 
there are two groups of people pursuing 
two different types of culture. Their 
efforts may tend toward unity, in which 
case both groups are borrowing more 
and more from one another; they recog- 
nize that they are working towards a 
unity. It may, on the other hand, mean 
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that one group thinks that the other 
group is taking over the country and 
its goods and thus submerging the in- 
digenous culture. In this case, there will 
be an inevitable reaction on the part of 
the indigenous group. There are numer- 
ous examples of such native reactions 
around the world. 


2. A pluralism, an arrangement which 
is more likely to be true of certain seg- 
ments of culture. We see this pluralism 
in the United States in the matter of 
religion. From that point of view ours 
is one of the most interesting countries 
of the world. The tremendous cultural 
changes of our day, as almost everyone 
knows, have become something of a 
battleground in the political and 
ideological divisions of our world. 


All the greater need, then, to be 
aware of the basic principles of what 
influences cultural change, information 
provided not only by anthropological 
studies in general but specifically by 
the experience of various assistance 
teams, such as those of UNESCO, FAO, 
WHO, Point IV, etc. 


The first principle is one alluded to 
earlier in this article: every change that 
is fostered from without must be effect- 
ed in terms of the local culture. You 
cannot talk to people if you do not 
know their language. This principle, 
however, covers not only language but 
also architecture, education, dress and 
indeed everything in a people’s culture. 


Again, you must work with people 
and not just for them. The various 
technical assistance teams have fre- 
quently discovered that one can have a 
perfectly satisfactory idea about stop- 
ping land 
particular kind of animal disease or of 


erosion or of curing a 
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introducing an improved agricultural 
method. Simply telling people about it 
and its superiority, however, will not 
make them adopt the technique. The 
attitude of the people themselves has 
to be taken into consideration. People 
have attitudes built up over the cen- 
what the technical 
team might tell them is, therefore, some- 
thing radically new and_ practically 
unintelligible to them. What must be 
fostered is a felt need. People must be 
made to feel that they need this par- 
ticular thing. Very often, people have 
some idea of what they need or want 
in order to improve their lot, although 
even this is not always true. In pro- 
grams of public health or improved 
agricultural methods, and more par- 
ticularly when money is involved (in 
cultures which do not place a high value 
on riches), a great deal of time is needed 
to establish this felt need. 


turies; assistance 


Finally, it should be understood that 
any nation or person attempting to con- 
tribute to a cultural change will appear 
to the other people as having a definite 
status. The regard or dislike for that 
status will play an important part in 
the receptiveness of the people con- 
cerned. An example is seen in the at- 
tempt of the United States government 
to heip the Navaho Indians at a time 
when they were starving. The range 
was drying up, the sheep were dying by 
hundreds. Government experts, men of 
good will, went to the Navaho reser- 
vations and did their ‘best. 
engineering point of view, they did an 
expert job of determining what should 
be done to control erosion; their plan, 
based on long-term considerations, de- 
manded that sheep would have to be 
killed for the immediate good. They 
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explained their plan to the Navahos and 


were enthusiastically turned down. 
There were several reasons for the failure 
of their effort, the chief one being the 
fact that these experts came to the 
representatives of the 
government. The Navahos had been 
against the United States government 
hundred (and 
without excuse). Those who came to 
them under the standard of the govern- 


ment were doomed to failure from the 


Navahos as 


for several years not 


beginning.* 

Negative examples are easy ways of 
teaching positive principles, because it 
is usually more feasible to separate the 
one thing that went wrong than to de- 
scribe the whole which was good and 
successful. One recent book which in a 
way does both is Rice Roots." The 
author lived with the Javanese people, 
discerned what was wrong with our 
American message to them; he proposes 
a very sound over-all program for suc- 
cess. The book corroborates all intelli- 
gent literature on Community Develop- 
ment; it emphasizes the need of getting 
down to the grass-roots people; dealing 
solely with the “upper 
disastrous, if you want results. 


crust” is 


What is needed is intelligent and re- 
ceptive and perceptive good will, appli- 
cation and a firm conviction that the 
incomparably greatest resource of any 
part of the world is the people—and 


the spirit of man. 


* One of the many valuable cases portrayed 
in a basic reader. Human Problems in 
Technological Change. Edited by Edward 
H. Spicer. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1952. While I am recommending 
books, let me bring to the reader’s atten- 
tion my favorite textbook of anthropology 
(which he would do well to study). Cultural 
Anthropology: The Science of Custom. Felix 
Keesing, Rinehart, New York, 1958. 

5 By Arthur Goodfriend. Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1958. 
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the technique of improving 


Automation: 


JAMES J. LAMB 


In his notable address to the Catho- 
lic Association of Italian Workers on 
June 7, 1957 on automation as par- 
ticularly of concern in Europe, Pope 
Pius XII commented on the lack of a 
definition of automation. In his report 
to the 40th Session of the International 
Labor Conference, held at Geneva in 
June, 1957, Mr. David A. Morse ob- 
served: “It is therefore worth trying to 
answer the question of what is automa- 
tion.” The Director-General of the 
I. L. O. seemed to give up pessimis- 
tically by continuing, “Unfortunately 
but inevitably, there is no single or 
agreed answer to this question.” 

There is at least one agreed answer 
in the definition of automation that has 
been developed and promulgated in this 
country by the Panel on Automation 
and Computers of the Electronic In- 
dustries Association, a definition with 
which I am particularly familiar as a 
participant in its formulation and as 
chairman of the Committee on Auto- 
mation Systems of this panel at the time 
Mr. Lamb is a Fellow of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and a member of the 
executive board of the National Catholic 
Social Action Conference. 
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Its 


the definition was finally adopted. This 
Electronic Industries Association defini- 
tion is as follows: 

Automation is the technique of improv- 
ing human productivity in the processing 
of materials, energy and information by 
utilizing, in various degrees, elements of 
self-control and of automatically executed 
product programming. 

It is most notable that in this defini- 
tion—the result of the combined effort 
of some 50 expert representatives from 
both engineering and management of 
the leading electronic industry com- 
panies in this country—the first eight 
words of its single sentence place man 
in proper perspective in the process of 
automation. 

“Automation is the technique of im- 
proving human productivity.” That is 
its purpose; and in the development of 
this definition the discussion made clear 
the fact that “improving” meant not 
just increasing the volume of the prod- 
uct but, with equal importance, meant 
improving the quality of the product 
and, even more importantly, was in- 
tended to mean improving the working 
conditions, the employment environ- 
ment and the standard of living of the 
human beings engaged in production. 
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human productivity 


Effect 


Might it not be providential that auto- 
mation is from the Greek word, auto- 
maton, with the first person singular 
“TI” included? 

Following this statement of, purpose, 
the definition specifies the where of 
automation, the three areas in which 
automation is applicable: 


1. In the processing of materials; 
that is, manufacturing operations, 
such as metal cutting and continuous 
processing, such as petroleum refin- 
ing. 

2. In the processing of energy, as 
exemplified in generation of power by 
chemical combustion of fossil fuels or 
by atomic reaction. 


3. In the processing of information, 
which may range from the electronic 
computer systems in business opera- 
tions to data processing systems in 
literature research that of 
the Bible concordance or of the Sum- 
ma Theologica of St. 


such as 


Thomas 
Aquinas. 
The 


sentence definition of automation spec- 


final portion of our single- 


ifies the “how” or technological means 
by which automation is applied, “by 
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utilizing, in various degrees, elements of 
self-control”; that is, employing the 
technology of feedback achieved by 
sensing an output result and then using 
this information to actuate input con- 
trols that can modify the process to 
achieve quality control or otherwise 
maintain desired characteristics of the 
product. Also, 
feedback or alone, by utilizing in vari- 
“automatically executed 


in combination with 


ous degrees, 
product programming”; that is, by flex- 
ible, predetermined control such as that 
provided by a magnetic tape recording 
containing precalculated control infor- 
mation or by other means, such as 
punched cards or punched (teletype) 
tape. 

In the technological means specified 
by the definition it is to be noted that 
‘‘various degrees” of control and of pro- 
gramming are permissible, ranging from 
none at all through partial to full auto- 
matic. In fact, human intervention in 
either or both the feedback or self-con- 
trol or in the programming is per- 
mitted, as was made clear in the dis- 
cussions by the experts in the develop- 
ment of the definition. 

It is fitting that the qualified elec- 
industry should 
undertake to define automation, since 


tronic organization 
lec ic technology pervades all 

e.ectronic technology pervades ali auto- 
mation that is encompassed in these 


three areas. 


Not revolutionary 


While automation also has been wide- 


ly heralded as the ‘“‘second industrial 


revolution” or as the “continuation of 
the first industrial revolution,” it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that in its de- 
velopment, especially as viewed by one 


who is conversant with the application 
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of electronics in the computer and data 
processing field, automation appears 


more as a “renaissance” than as a “revo- 
lution.” We are now employing for its 
accomplishment the applicable knowl- 
edge from all fields, moral, social and 
intellectual, as well as strictly tech- 
nological and economic information. 


Technologically, there is no single 
new invention like Watt’s steam engine 
which immediately caused the first in- 
dustrial revolution late in the 18th 
century. Nor has there been evident 
any such economic force as that exer- 
cised by the managing owners of in- 
dustry, in England particularly, who 
instigated and drove forward the first 
industrial revolution to exploit human 
labor in a mad effort to keep up with 
the production rate made possible by 
applying steam power. While some of 
automation’s publicity might make it 
seem revolutionary, its causes and actual 
effects definitely are not. 


Rather than applying a radical new 
invention in technology, we are apply- 
ing, in a system organization, a number 
of relatively old and previously well- 
known inventions, most notably the 
electron tube (we have just celebrated 
its golden anniversary) and electric 
power (we have just celebrated its dia- 
mond jubilee). While computers them- 
selves have been hailed as exemplifying 
a new industrial revolution, they repre- 
sent no more than large scale circuit 
combinations of the 50-year-old elec- 
tron tube, the principle of Babbage’s 
calculating “engine” of the early 19th 
century and the logic of Aristotle as 
clarified and handed on to us by St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the scholastic 
philosophers of the 13th century. 
(With regard to the source of the logic, 
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if pragmatists will not permit them- 
selves to go back seven centuries to the 
scholastics, they must at least admit 
that it goes back as far as the century- 
old symbolic algebra of Boole.) 


Moral context 


The late Holy Father has observed: 

If we believe that the discovery of 
atomic power is a great and important 
achievement, we must also realize that it 
is unusable without automation. In fact, 
only automation can give to industry the 
safety and precision which direct human 
labor cannot provide but which is abso- 
lutely indispensable in the use of atomic 
energy. All this is true and inspires in 
Christians grateful admiration for the 
greatness of God the Creator and for His 
works. 

Nevertheless, Pius XII felt obliged to 
warn against the notion that “automa- 
tion, as a new way of organizing the 
material powers of production, will be 
sufficient to change radically the life of 
man and society.” “The technical fac- 
tor,” His Holiness continued, “cannot 
prevail against the nature of the econo- 
my or against the nature of social life 
in general.” 


Monsignor George G. Higgins, Direc- 
tor of the N.C.W.C.’s Social Action 
Department, pointed out to the Con- 
ference on Automation Systems for 
Business and Industry of the Electronics 
Industries Association last year that 
“Morally, automation is neutral, being 
neither good nor evil.” Its environ- 
ment, to be sure, must be kept free of 
the spirit of scientific arrogance against 
which the Pope warned, the pretentious 
feeling that man, heady with engineer- 
ing triumphs and enlightened by the 
exact sciences, is becoming the auton- 


omous lord of the world. 
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Good intentions, however, do not 
necessarily accomplish good social goals 
in practice. Let us, then, look first to 
what some of the practical social as- 
pects of automation may be and what 
they in fact have been; then let us look 
to what ought to be done the better 
to accomplish these social goals. 

The social aspects of automation can 
hardly be considered apart from eco- 
nomic and educational factors, to say 
nothing of the obvious technology in- 
volved. 

These economic factors, statistical 
and speculative, have been widely dis- 
cussed in hundreds of publications and 
with pretty nearly unanimous agree- 
ment:* 


1. A rising gross national product of 
approximately 3 per cent per an- 
num for the United States over 
the next 20 years. 

An increase of only some 1.5 per 
cent per annum in our working 
population. To remedy this defi- 
ciency of labor force, essential if 
we are to maintain our productiv- 


ity growth, will require either an 


improving technology, a longer 
working week or an increase of 
our working force by including 
younger and older people. The 
latter choices are hardly to be 
adopted. 

The attitude of one principal unit of 
industry is exemplified in the remarks 
on automation by General Douglas 
MacArthur, Board Chairman of the 
Sperry Rand Corporation, at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting on July 30, 1957: 


* See Automation, Its Impact on Economic 
Growth and Stability, by Almarin Phillips. 
American Enterprise Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1957. 
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To believe that this [automation] will 
be an evil, threatening mass unemploy- 
ment and a consequent social upheaval 
somewhat similar to the disorders indi- 
vidual labor temporarily sustained in the 
industrial revolution of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, would be illogical. Such an 
attitude would manifestly discount com- 
pletely the relative slowness of the de- 
velopment and the corollary and _benef- 
icent improvements which always accom- 
pany progress. There will be changes in 
jobs requiring adaptation of the labor 
force but nothing to cause a large volume 
of unemployment. Actually, the produc- 
tivity of the national economy can be ex- 
pected to grow at the rate of three to four 
per cent a year while the number of new 
workers, due to growth of population, will 
be only about 1.5 per cent. 


Nuclear energy and electronic ad- 
vances cannot fail to bring an age of 
relative plenty. For the first time there 
will be provided the tools which promise 
to mankind the satisfaction of his basic 


economic and material needs. 


The 
automation on industry as a whole must 


possible ultimate effects of 
be viewed in proper perspective. Only 
about one-fifth of manufacturing is 
adaptable to automation. And of this 
20 per cent fraction, small industry 
must not be excluded. Most of what 
has been written and said about auto- 
mation has assumed it to be beneficial 
almost exclusively to large business and 
industrial organizations. Office automa- 
tion is benefiting small business as well 
as large business; in fact, in terms of 
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numbers, the small business installa- 
tions of electronic systems far outnum- 
ber those used by large business organi- 
zations; and the total number of people 
employed is at least as great if not 
greater in the small business field. 


Small business helped 


In manufacturing industry there is 
also evident a more immediate interest 
in application of automation in some 
kinds of small organizations such as 
specialty machine shops. Here, auto- 
mated machine tools employing elec- 
tronic numerical control are turning 
out items such as non-circular gears and 
special cams in small quantities at prices 
fully competitive with large-scale, spe- 
cial-purpose manufacturing methods. 
Automation also is proving profitable in 
small-lot or short-run production of 
electronic equipment sub-assemblies at 
costs fully competitive with large-lot, 
in-line production. 


The moral problem of Sunday ob- 
servance has been raised on the assump- 
tion that automation systems would 
operate continuously, week on week. 
This is hardly likely, however, except 
in product lines that cannot be shut 
down because of the nature of the 
product (such as refineries or smelters) . 
In fact, the necessity for periodic pre- 
ventive maintenance lends itself to a 
weekly schedule, requiring only a por- 
tion of the work force in Sunday occu- 
The added cost of Sunday 


premium pay, amounting to double- 


pation. 


time in many industries, also provides a 
built-in, economic deterrent. 


New skills 
course, necessary for workers in the 
new technology identified with automa- 


and advanced are, of 
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tion. These skills are engineering and 
scientific, both professional and sub- 
professional in grade. The skilled tech- 
nician is the sub-professional key em- 
ployee in operating and maintaining the 
automation system. Compared to the 
woman, the male technician receives 
wages considerably higher, much higher 
indeed than the average. The trend, 
then, is to increase the head-of-family 
income and, at the same time, to in- 
crease the ratio of male to female em- 
ployees in the industrial manufacturing 
operation. One result of this tech- 
nological advance is an increasing num- 
ber of one-pay-check homes with the 
head of the family becoming the single 
family provider and the mother return- 
ing home to her children. Parental 
avarice can spoil this possibility, of 
course, since not all working mothers 
will accept the opportunity. 


There is also a greater incentive for 
our young people to complete their 
secondary school education and to 
qualify for the extended post-secondary 
schooling required for technological 
training for the better jobs provided by 
automation. For many of these jobs, 
new job descriptions and classifications 
are necessary, especially because of the 
shift from direct to indirect labor in 


the character of the work. 


Job dislocation 


A less favorable aspect of automa- 
tion is job dislocation affecting princi- 
pally unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
in the age group above forty-five years. 
It is a minor scale at present but is, 
nevertheless, of painful concern to 
those immediately involved. This has 
occurred in some few industries when 
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new technology has been introduced. 
Even in these cases, however, there is no 
clear-cut responsibility that can be as- 
signed to automation as such; the work- 
ers dislocated 
employed in plants where the equip- 
ment already could be considered obso- 


in most instances were 


lete and where other management fac- 
tors influenced the decision to discon- 
tinue an old-established operation. Thus, 
automation could hardly be identified as 
the sole cause. 
stance involved 
more significantly, it involved a change 
from package to bulk handling of the 
material. Even without mechanization, 
this would have caused a major disloca- 
tion of the work force. 


For example, one in- 
mechanization but, 


To meet this problem a suitable pro- 
vision for the retraining of workers, 
threatened with temporary job disloca- 
tion, has been recognized and has been 
found practically effective in the field 


of business office automation. In prop- 
erly planned UNIVAC installations, for 
instance, those already employed in ac- 
counting and other office operations 
and who have been retrained for the 
various new jobs in electronic data 
processing system applications have 
been found decidedly preferable in 
practice to new replacement employees, 
although these possibly have 
higher formal education and_ broader 
technical training on the new equip- 
ment. The new employees lack fa- 
miliarity with the operation of the par- 


might 


ticular business. 

It has been found of the greatest im- 
portance to begin this employee train- 
ing in adequate time. Such time is 
logically available, since in practically 
every case the advance study necessary 
to revise the methods and procedures of 
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the business operations for most efficient 
automation starts as much as a year or 
more before the new automation system 
can function. It is during this ad- 
vance preparation period that employee 
retraining for the new techniques of the 
automated office system is most eco- 
nomically and effectively accomplished. 
The enthusiasm of these retrained em- 
ployees in their new jobs has been 
especially noted and gives evidence of 
the boost in morale that frequently 
characterizes the inauguration of auto- 
mation in the office. This is especially 
true among the more mature workers 
who have opened to them virtually a 
new career with better working condi- 
tions and income. 


The office workers having formal ed- 
ucation only through high school have 
proved useful for a.number of jobs in 
business data processing with minimum 
supervision by more highly educated 
and trained specialists. 

Industrial operation similarly can be 
satisfied to a considerable extent by 
high school graduates with technical 
aptitudes and interests who are given 
on-the-job-training. The post-second- 
ary technical education for two years, 
however, is the most effective prepara- 
tion for sub-professional technicians of 
the highest skill level. The full four or 
five-year engineering course is indicated 
for professional qualifications, of course. 
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The older industrial employees whose 
skill is entirely manual and who have 
less than high school education present 
the real problem in conversion to auto- 
mation. The problems of this group re- 
quire the best cooperative efforts of em- 
ployers, workers’ organizations, voca- 
tional educators and of the worker 
himself. Passing the buck from one to 
the other will not accomplish the neces- 
sary social purpose. Concerted action, 
with the employer taking the initiative 
well in advance of the technological 
change-over to automation, must be 
planned as long as a year or more in ad- 
vance of “A-Day.” In this effort, social 
action at the parish level can be helpful, 
especially where the employer is a parish 
member or is represented by a man- 
agement official in the parish. 


Consultation and cooperation 
The Holy Father emphasized the 
need of consultation and cooperation in 
resolving the problems arising out of 
the introduction of automation: 
The central problem, then, is to harmo- 
nize to a greater degree the interests of 
management and labor, and to make them 
aware of their common destiny in a social 
economy which develops productive pow- 
ers more and more harmoniously . . . 
The increased leisure time for work- 
ers employed in automation plants also 
has its moral and spiritual implications. 
It has been well said that “‘idle time 
is the devil’s time.” If this new leisure, 
then, is not properly used, our social 
problems will be aggravated. Good 
should result from the increased op- 
portunity for family recreation. The in- 
centive for continued intellectual im- 
provement, innate in the automation 
environment, should be helpful. This 
incentive should stimulate interest, not 
only in the technological field where 
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continuing education by attending 
special courses and self-education by 
reading is essential, but also in the re- 
lated areas of economics and sociology. 


Even scholastic philosophy, from 
which comes our knowledge of basic 
logic so practically essential in the 
electronic computer and data processing 
systems that pervade automation, is re- 
ceiving new in professional 
circles. The Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the originator of 
modern logic, has actually become a 
reference work for our modern tech- 
nology’ while scholastic philosophy in 
general is arousing attention. 


interest 


The greatest immediate need regard- 
ing automation, it seems to me, is not 
so much specific action, such as govern- 
ment legislation, but rather effective 
communication regarding the true facts 
of automation among and between 
groups concerned: the employers, the 
workers, the educators, the government 
and the social agencies—the community 
as a whole. 

While labor organizations pass reso- 
lutions, engineers and production mana- 
gers communicate among themselves re- 
garding the economists 
commune with one another in con- 
ference after do the 
sociologists and the industrial and busi- 
ness executives; each group, however, 
gathers on its own plateau. The really 
great need is for better communication 
among the different groups to whom 
automation is of concern and especially 
for reliable communication in a com- 
mon language that all of us can under- 
stand. 


automation; 


conference as 


2 J. R. Newman, The World of Mathematics, 
Simon and Schuster, New York, Vol. 3, 
p. 1852. 
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Catholics, 
Liberals, 


Democrats 


THE RELATION OF religion to politics 
has been a problem since the beginning 
of Christianity. In the Greek polis, no 
tension between the spiritual and the 
temporal could exist. Religion was civic, 
and the Good Life, lived in and through 
the earthly city, was coterminous with 
the end of man and constituted the 
fulfillment of his nature. 

Christianity, which proclaimed a 
supernatural and transcendent goal for 
man, inevitably brought about a dualism 
and conflict between temporal 
spiritual concepts of the Common Good. 
Since the Catholic Church is an organ- 
ized international society claiming to 
teach with authority on moral matters, 
her relations with the temporal power 
occasioned especially difficult 
problems. 

In every age the inevitable tension 
between religious and secular authority 
presents itself on two distinct but inter- 
related levels: that of organizational 
conflict between the Church and the 


and 


have 


Professor Ferkiss is currently doing re- 
search in political philosophy on a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant. 
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state as societies, and that of intellectual 
conflict between Catholicism as a creed 
and the dominant political ideologies of 
the day. In the Roman Empire the 
Church defeated the official polytheistic 
cosmopolitanism of pagan Rome only 
to find itself menaced by the Caesaro- 
papism of Christian emperors. More 
recently, conflict has arisen between 
Catholicism and the secular religions of 
liberalism, nationalism, democracy, and 
totalitarianism, both Marxist and racist. 

Happily enough, the struggle between 
Catholicism and totalitarianism is not 
an immediate problem for American 
Catholics on the domestic scene. (Un- 
happily, the relationship between Ca- 
tholicism and nationalism is not either, 
since American Catholics are so infil- 
trated by the virus of nationalism as 
not to realize that a problem exists; the 
local prophets of nationalism, less 
theoretically articulate in the English- 
speaking world anyway, find little to 
complain of in the attitudes of most 
American Catholics.) But the relation- 


ship of Catholicism to liberalism and 
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democracy is something else again—an 
issue of burning concern to Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike on every level, 
from the discussions sponsored by 
learned foundations to the day-to-day 
calculations of local politicians. 


Ambiguity of questions 

Attempts to clarify this particular 
issue, however, are complicated by the 
extremely unsatisfactory state of the 
discussion of larger, related questions. 
The relationships of Catholicism as 
Church and creed to the secular order 
are complex, subtle, and fluid enough 
without the added complications which 
arise from the difficulty of defining the 
principles of the secular order itself. 
Even the meaning of such terms as 
“democracy” and “liberalism” is a sub- 
ject of constant argument. Unless these 
prior difficulties are resolved, not only 
will the problem of the relationship of 
Catholicism to the modern political 
order remain unsolved, but there cannot 
even be any possibility of fruitful dis- 
cussion of the question. Hope that this 
unfortunate situation will not obtain 
forever is offered by three recent books 
which, while outwardly dissimilar in 
content, deal with the general area of 
belief and politics. 

Radicals and Conservatives’ is not 
concerned with Catholicism per se. This 
is just as well, since the book is overly 
ambitious as is. As political philosophy 
this volume is almost pure kitsch—shal- 
low and tendentious—seemingly aimed 
at business executives resting between 
rounds of golf at some spa with cultural 
pretensions. The authors, Professor 
William McGovern of Northwestern 
and publicist David S. Collier, consider 


1 Regnery, Chicago, 174 pp. $4. 
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themselves “liberals,” and define liberal- 
ism as 
. . . a political movement or a political 
philosophy which, on the one hand, ad- 
vocates democracy as opposed to authori- 
tarianism (the rule of the one or the few) 
and, on the other, advocates individualism 
as opposed to statism (the rule of the all 
powerful state). 
Liberalism so defined has, the authors 
maintain, radical and _ conservative 
wings; its antithesis is totalitarianism. 
They tell us that they personally lean 
toward “conservative liberalism.” 
Problems of definition are not the 
authors’ main concern, however. They 
seem primarily interested in establishing 
philosophical foundations of a position 
from which they can attack their real 
confusion but 
““collectivism”—a which 
they subsume Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
Truman’s Fair Deal, German National 


enemy, which is not 
term under 


Socialism, Japanese militarism, and 
Soviet Communism.” These philosophical 
foundations include a highly eclectic 
epistemology, a nod in the direction of 
a vague kind of “natural law,” justified 
by the authors largely on the basis of 
its social expedience, and the exposition 


of an ethical norm termed eudaemonia 
(“rounded and balanced well-being’’), 
the conservative liberals’ ideal of the 
good life, an ideal which, according to 
the authors, is shared by such divergent 
figures as Plato, Aristotle, John Stuart 
Mill and Edmund Burke. 


In a work designed for a popular 
audience intellectual mediocrity is not 
necessarily an evil. The parti pris of the 


2 Ibid, pp. 29-30. They note with satisfac- 
tion that the tide has turned against “col- 
lectivism,” as evidenced by the military 
defeat of Hitler and the Japanese and the 
electoral victories of Eisenhower, Aden- 
auer, Churchill, and Yoshida. pp. 30-32. 
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book aside*, it could be a lot worse. 
What it really illustrates is not so much 
a philosophical task poorly accom- 
plished, but the intrinsic difficulty of 
discussing political terms in the abstract 
rather than in the specified contexts 
which give them meaning. To decide 
whether Catholicism is or is not com- 
patible with radicalism, conservatism or 
liberalism, as defined by McGovern and 
Collier, is well nigh impossible and prob- 
ably useless anyway. But at least the 
attempt to define these terms, in how- 
ever vulgar a fashion, bespeaks a linger- 
ing commitment to the avoidance of 
total ambiguity in political and social 
discourse. 


What is a liberal? 


If the authors of Radicals and Con- 
servatives fail through trying to do too 
much in the way of definition of terms, 
the same certainly cannot be said of a 
recent book by a Swarthmore history 
professor, Robert D. Cross. He takes the 
easy way out, as historians are some- 
times wont to do when faced with the 
problem of defining what it is they are 
talking about. In his book, Emergence 
of Liberal Catholicism in America,‘ Pro- 
fessor Cross never once offers a defi- 


nition of liberalism the reader can get 
his teeth into; he is even somewhat un- 


clear about what he understands by 


Catholicism. Admittedly, whenever one 
deals with social movements it is diffi- 


The book has a curious bibliography. For 
an exposition of “conservative liberalism” 
the reader is directed to an oddly assorted 
group of authors which includes Pope Leo 
XIII, Msgr. John A. Ryan, Sidney Hook, 
Russell Kirk, Gaetano Mosca, Henry Haz- 
litt, Hilaire Belloc and J. K. Galbraith! 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., ix, 328 pp. $5.50. 
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cult to delimit the subject, since in the 
last analysis such historical phenomena 
as liberalism, fascism, socialism, etc., are 
intellectual constructs rather than 
measurable, real entities. But there is a 
certain sams souci air about Cross’ at- 
tempts to deal with the problems of 
definition that suggests he does not even 
realize the proportions of the problem. 
His preface speaks of criteria for 
“liberal Catholicism” but comes no 
closer to defining the thing than as 

a coherent challenge . made to tra- 
ditional Catholic folkways by a group of 
clergy and laity anxious to promote a 


friendly interaction between their religion 
and American life. 


Later in the book Cardinal John Henry 
“the 


greatest liberal Catholic spokesman to 


Newman is described in passing as 


modern culture,” the criterion here ap- 
parently being that Newman believed 
in “liberal” The “social 
Catholic” movement is elsewhere in- 
cluded within the liberal Catholic pale, 
though how this movement could be 
said “friendly” 
with American Life in the age of the 


education. 


to entail interaction 


Robber Barons and Social Darwinism is 
dificult to conjecture. 

to be those 
who deny that American culture, or 


Liberal Catholics seem 


sometimes ‘‘modern” culture, is hostile 
to the Church and thus to be shunned. 
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The trouble with this implicit defini- 
tion, however, is that American culture 
is hardly a constant, even in the 19th 
century, so that an ideology defined as 
acceptance of this culture is wholly 
contentless. Who but an intellectual 
chameleon could simultaneously inter- 
act in a friendly fashion with Robert 
Ingersoll and Brigham Young or, today, 
feel equally drawn toward logical 
positivists and the apostles of Zen 
Buddhism? Because of Cross’ oleaginous 
criteria for liberalism, every crude 
“adjustment” of any Catholic to any 
feature of the 19th century is a victory 
for liberal thought. 


American the test? 


It is noteworthy that though Cross’ 
heroes necessarily shift with the varied 
and sometimes unrelated conflicts dis- 
cussed, one hero-figure usually in evi- 


dence is Archbishop John Ireland of 
St. Paul. Now if any issue of the 19th 
century scene seems clear in retrospect, 
it is that Archbishop Ireland, good and 
perhaps holy man that he was, was a 
false prophet in the social and cultural 
realm. His patronage by Theodore 
Roosevelt is embarrassing, his friendship 
with Robber Barons such as James J. 
Hill distressing (especially, one should 
think, to ‘“‘social Catholics”), and 
above all, his attitude toward the 
liturgy and the spiritual life generally 
(which can only be termed shallow) 
was, if in tune with his times, out of 
tune with the vital needs of the Ameri- 
can Catholic church and the nation it- 
self. Cross throughout seems to regard 
with glee any development which makes 
Catholics more like other Americans, 
as if the latter were universally models 
for emulation. 
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Despite research into Catholic source 
material unrivalled by recent non- 
Catholic American writers (with the 
possible exception of the indefatigable 
Paul Blanshard), Professor Cross seems 
to have very little notion of what 
Catholicism, or indeed supernatural re- 
ligion generally, is all about. Reading 
his Emergence of Liberal Catholicism in 
America is like reading a history of 
painting, voluminous and erudite, writ- 
ten by a scholar blind from birth. 


There is much that is worthwhile in 
Cross’ book, however. Catholics should 
know much more about their history 
than they do. While I am not capable 
of vouching for the accuracy of all of 
Cross’ details (he seems to take the 
reality of the “Americanism” heresy too 
seriously’ and is confused about the 
nature of the obligation of Catholics to 
provide Catholic education for their 
children*), most of his material makes 
for such fascinating reading that one 
begins to forget the volume’s central 
thesis. Nineteenth century Catholics, 
prelates and laymen alike, did not dodge 
a good fight, even among themselves 
and even out in the open. They seemed 
less afraid of giving scandal than is the 
case today when policy disagreements 
are apparently almost as numerous and 
fully as bitter but are almost always 
kept under wraps, lending grounds for 
the fears of non-Catholics of the (sup- 
posedly) monolithic nature of Catholi- 
cism. 


Perhaps the best test of Professor 
Cross’ general framework and of how 
well his liberal-traditionalist dichotomy 


5 Ibid., pp. 183-202. 
® Ibid., pp. 144-45. 
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corresponds to reality is provided by his 
last chapter, ‘“Liberal Catholicism in the 
20th century.” The traditionalists are 
there, all right, and some pretty strange 
and raucous birds they are, too, but 
surely one would hate to go to war, 
even in the intellectual realm, with as 
ragged and divergent a band as the 
“liberal” Catholics for one’s army. 


Professor Cross’ hortatory concluding 
statement is: 
But modern Catholics can not easily deny 
that the liberals of the late 19th century 
were among the first to see the real mean- 
ing of the experience of the American 
Church, and to realize the great possi- 
bilities that lay open to Catholics if they 
would approach culture with confidence 
and charity, or, as Archbishop Ireland 
might well have put it, liberally." 
It would be all too easy to caricature the 
expression of the sentiments contained 
in this injunction but actually much is 
to be said for the point which Cross is 
trying to make. What he never seems 
to understand, however, is that if the 
Catholic church is to accomplish any- 
thing in America, save the salvation of 
individuals as such, it must approach 
this vague entity called “culture” with 
selectivity as well as “liberality.” 
After the efforts of McGovern-Col- 


* Ibid., p. 224. 
olics approach “culture” 
is interesting. 
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The implication that Cath- 
from the outside 


lier and of Cross, Democracy and 
Catholicism in America,® comes as a 
bracing breeze of fresh air. Though its 
non-Catholic author is no ivory tower 
intellectual but, rather, an active par- 
ticipant in state and local politics, his 
book breathes the spirit of classic po- 
litical philosophy with its careful dis- 
tinction of terms, unambiguous defini- 
tions and clarity of argument. Indeed, 
though Currin Shields teaches political 
philosophy at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, it was his practi- 
cal political interests that led him to 
be concerned with the problem of 
Catholicism and democracy; (he openly 
seeks to undermine the Blanchard 
thesis). They also gave him the clue 
to the problem’s resolution through the 
device of a practical description of the 
meaning of democracy at the grass- 
roots level; the author thus avoids the 
theoretical pitfalls which traditionally 
obfuscate the relationship of Catholi- 
cism to political philosophy. 


Definitions and distinctions 
Shields’ definition of democracy, 
while eminently sound and, above all, 
useful, will strike many readers as 
strange, nonetheless; the necessity for 
justifying his definition leads, moreover, 
to a certain confusion in the focus of 
his book. Shields rejects the traditional 
usage which identifies democracy with 
minority rights, home rule, God, the 
Star Spangled Banner and Mother—one 
which is useful for propaganda purposes 
but of no cognitive value. He carefully 
distinguishes between democracy and 
liberalism; he then proceeds to show 
that democracy and Catholicism are not 
incompatible, though democracy and 


§ McGraw-Hill, New York Book Co., ix, 310 
pp. $5, 
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liberalism are. For him, democracy is 
simply the process of making communi- 
ty decisions by majority rule, while 
liberalism is the system of beliefs main- 
taining that authority stems from the 
people rather than from God but in 
practice is to be exercised by a relatively 
narrow group. 


Liberalism vs. democracy 


The liberalism espoused by Locke and 
the authors of The Federalist grew up 
in reaction to the medieval hierarchial 
social order. It postulated rule by an 
elite, essentially of property owners, 
rather than rule by a king or by a 
prescriptive nobility. According to 
Shields, Catholics and liberals must 


quarrel, since liberals deny the Catholic 
belief that God rather than man is the 
ultimate source of political authority. 
Democrats, among whom Shields num- 


bers himself, have no position whatever 
on the source of political authority. 
This, Shields says, is not the kind of 
problem that besets us in the practical 
political order. 

The members of the hypothetical 
Westside Civic Improvement League, to 
whom Shield’s book is addressed, are 
concerned with the question of who is 
going to run things in Greater Los 
Angeles, that is, with the location of 
authority, not with its theoretical ori- 
gin. Without realizing it, they in- 
stinctively reject the liberal belief that 
a select few have the right to make 
community decisions; they believe, 
rather, that it must be the people at 
large, acting through majority vote, who 
control public policy. Shields agrees 
with them and holds that authoritative 
Catholic teaching is neutral on this sub- 


ject but that Christian Democratic 
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movements abroad and the practice of 
American Catholics at home indicate 
that Catholics can and often do agree 
with democrats about the desirability of 
majority rule as a practical political 
device. 


He sums up: 


A Catholic cannot accept the Liberal 
theory of authority, but neither can a 
Democrat. A Catholic can accept the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignity espoused by 
the Democrat; even though Catholic 
teachings do not require him to do so. 
Most important for us: The Catholic 
theory of political authority is quite com- 
patible with the Democratic doctrine of 
popular sovereignity.° 
Democracy and Catholicism in Amer- 

ica is not without its faults. Shields is 
so engrossed in his self-set task of dis- 
tinguishing between democracy and 
liberalism that this matter takes up 
most of the book, with the result that 
the problem of the compatibility of 
Catholicism and democracy seems in 
danger of becoming lost in the wings. 
Also, his strictures on liberalism will 
offend many who believe in it as much 
as, if not more than, they do in democ- 
racy.” I personally would agree with 
Shields that Thoreau and similar liberal 
prophets were unsavory characters op- 
erating on the “principle of unmiti- 
gated gall” in insisting on their alleged 
right to do as they pleased regardless of 
the decision of the community at large. 
I am also inclined to agree that most of 


® Ibid., p. 171. 


1°For instance. a recent convert to Catholi- 
cism, Willmore Kendall, devotes his Nation- 
al Review column, “The Liberal Line,” to 
an attack on Shields for believing in ma- 
jority rule, an attack in the course of 
which Catholicism is never mentioned. 
“The Liberal Line: Dogmatic Relativism,” 
National Review, V (April 12, 1958), 348. 
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the theoretical arguments implicit in 
the idea of judicial review are “odd” 
and some even “incredible.” The cur- 
rent general worship of Earl Warren 
and company, occasioned by their hav- 
ing countermanded the decisions of 
popularly elected legislative bodies is, 
as Judge Learned Hand recently pointed 
out, something which should cause be- 
lievers in democracy some concern,” 
since what the noblesse de la robe give, 
they can take away.” 

such arguments, sound 
though they may be, are developed to 
the point where they seriously weaken 
the book’s usefulness as a tool for con- 
vincing one’s Uncle Lowell that Catho- 
lics are not plotting to overthrow the 
republic. Uncle Lowell may end by re- 
garding Shields as more dangerous to 
the republic than the Pope. 


However, 


I also find Shields less than clear or 
convincing on the vital question of 
the rights of minorities in a democracy. 
Shields does well to stress that there 
are some issues on which the minority 
will fight, and that these issues must 
therefore be removed from the normal 
majority-rule, decision-making process. 
But how can we spot these issues in 
time, how can we prevent the minority 
from blackmailing the majority and 
what do we do when, despite a 
minority’s objections, a clear-cut de- 
cision becomes a matter of practical 
necessity ?** 


“The Bill of Rights. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1958. See the gen- 
erally critical review by John E. Dunsford, 
SOCIAL ORDER 8 (June, 1958), 304-5. 

'2Shields, it should be noted, admits the 
possibility that judicial review, while 
clearly antidemocratic, can “perhaps” be 
justified “ton some grounds.” p. 34. 

‘Would this be justification for judicial re- 
view?—Ed. 
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Most persons who fear Catholic de- 
signs on American freedom will remain 
unconvinced by Shield’s book.** Those 
standard attacks on Catholicism which 
arise not so much from Catholic theory 
as from Catholic practice are not dealt 
with; and in actuality it is these, rather 
than theoretical considerations, which 
determine the feeling of the American 
public toward Catholics. Shields tends 
Catholic 
teaching and practice regarding politics 
and related areas and to be overchar- 
itable toward Catholics. Unfortuntely, 
it is not uncommon for Catholics both 
here and abroad to accept the rule of 
the majority when they have the votes 
and, when they do not, to appeal to 
principles to justify 
special treatment for their views (a 
which they with social 
groups generally). The overly authori- 


somewhat to oversimplify 


anti-democratic 


vice share 
tarian religious and educational culture 
in which many Catholics, Americans 
included, grow up makes many of 


them, psychologically and intellectually, 


less than ideal participants in demo- 
On the other 


hand, and fully as important, many of 


cratic community life. 


the people who hate and fear Catholi- 
cism are only masquerading as believers 
in democracy. If this nation were to 
become 99 per cent Catholic, these pro- 
ponents of majority rule would take 
refuge in Thoreau’s arrogance and deny 
Catholics the right to make community 


'4Evidence on this point is found in a recent 
exchange in a monthly magazine when 
Shields published an article entitled “Can 
Liberals Trust a Catholic Candidate?”, 
liberal being used here in its more com- 
mon usage. Frontier 9 (May 1958), 5-8. 
Reaction was largely negative and some of 
it extremely bitter. Jbid., 9 (July, 1958) 
26-28. 
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decisions according to Catholic prin- 
ciples. 


The problem of the position of 
Catholicism in American society is in 
the last analysis not a political one as 
that term is commonly understood. It 
is sociological, psychological and, above 
all, religious. What is at issue is not 
the compatibility of Catholicism and 
political democracy but of Catholicism 
and that concept of human life, in- 
creasingly dominant in the United 
States, which is unfortunately and mis- 
leadingly termed secularism. Liberal- 
ism serves as a means of preserving the 
relativistic status quo of our culture 
by denying that the community has 
the right to adopt and implement, even 
with majority consent, any ethical or 
moral standards.** But the triumph of 
democratic over liberal ideas would do 
little to make the position of Catholics 
in American society any less uneasy. 
If anything, it might render the posi- 
tion of Catholics even more difficult, 
since it would probably mean that a 
“secularist” majority would increas- 
ingly put pressure on the Catholic min- 
ority to conform to majority standards. 
The growth of the Welfare State has 
compounded the problem by increasing 
the number of points of possible fric- 
tion between majority and minority 
standards.*° 


15For an interesting attempt to criticize the 
substance of the First Amendment as com- 
monly understood, as well as recent legal 
interpretations of it. see Walter Berns, 
Freedom, Virtue, and the First Amend- 
ment. Louisiana State University Press, 
Baton Rouge, 1957. 


1®Take for example the recent controversy in 
New York City over the provision of con- 
traceptive advice and devices by phy- 
sicians on the staffs of municipally- 
supported hospitals. See James Finn, 
“Controversy in New York,” The Com- 
monweal LXVIII (Sept. 12, 1958), 583-6. 
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What is required is a serious rethink- 
ing by Catholics and by those outside 
the Church of those principles upon 
which members of a pluralist democ- 
racy must agree if it is to function. 
Liberals need to moderate their dogma 
that the community cannot recognize 
the existence of moral standards bind- 
ing on its members. Democrats must 
be willing to curb their tendency to 
insist that minorities conform to the 
wishes of the majority in all instances. 
Catholics must, as a matter of long- 
range principle, recognize that however 
objectively sound their beliefs may be, 
they cannot expect those who are un- 
convinced of their validity to conform 
to them or to support the attempts of 
Catholics to implement them beyond a 
certain point.” 


This theoretical modus vivendi will 
require adherents of all ideologies to 
yield on points which many of them 
now consider essential; it cannot be 
made to work unless harmony and trust 
in inter-group relations is established 
on levels other than merely the intel- 
lectual. Mr. Cross’ hero, Cardinal 
Newman, was saying something like 
this when he adopted as his episcopal 
motto Cor Ad Cor Loquitur. Unless 
heart does speak to heart, the inevitable 
tensions between Christianity and the 
secular order will be magnified to the 
point where the democratic political 
fabric itself may be torn asunder. 


17Some of the most effective arguments of 
proponents of a.state constitutional amend- 
ment restoring taxation of parochial 
schools in California have consisted of 
quotations on church, state, and education 
taken from textbooks in use in Catholic 
schools. Secretary of State, State of Cali- 
fornia: Proposed Amendments to Constitu- 
tion, Together with Arguments. State 
Printing Office, Sacramento, pp. 21-22. 
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Books 


CATHOLIC — PROTESTANT TENSIONS 


James Collins 


This writer is no specialist on the 
sociology of religion; he offers, in fact, 
only the rather curious qualification of 
being a native of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, the “Paper City” described at 
length in this book.’ Using the tech- 
niques of contextual social analysis al- 
ready worked out by others in handling 
the American community at large and 
its folkways, Professor Underwood 
studied the interplay of Catholic and 
Protestant groups (along with the ap- 
propriate background) in Holyoke dur- 
ing the years 1947-48. His focus is not 
doctrinal but social, since he examines 
the two religious positions not in their 
abstract general teachings but in the 
concrete acts and particular attitudes 
of their adherents and representatives 
in a given American situation. The ac- 
cent is placed upon the religions as 
actual social forces helping to shape the 
community and receiving a shape and 
a coloration in return. 

A dramatic introduction to the 
Holyoke scene is secured by recounting 
a 1940 which, under 
Catholic pressure, Margaret Sanger was 


incident in 


' PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC. By 
Kenneth W. Underwood. Beacon Press, 
Boston, 484 pp. $7.50. 
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Dr. Collins is a professor of Philosophy 
at Saint Louis University. 


refused two halls and finally had to 
speak at a Textile Workers union hall. 
This focused national attention upon 
Holyoke and eventually led Underwood 
to make an intensive investigation of 
the whole religious pattern of the com- 
munity. Using the resources of the per- 
sonal interview, scrutiny of every piece 
of local writing, reporting and preach- 
ing, statistical analysis, and broader 
interpretation in the light of official 
documents, he has provided a circum- 
the role of the 
churches in this social setting. 


stantial account of 

Some chastening facts are brought to 
light. The actual relationship between 
the two religious groups appears to be 
that of armed and actively warring 
camps, far removed from the conditions 
of dialogue about which we are hearing 
so much. The doctrinal firmness of the 
Catholics is combined with an inability 
or refusal to discuss and make under- 
standable the human bases of their 
views. The Protestant stress upon in- 
dividually reached positions is combined 
with an inability or refusal to acknow- 
ledge that the way of authority in re- 
ligion can be a viable way for Ameri- 


cans. After the myriad particular facts 
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are presented, this rather stark predica- 
ment emerges. 

The author is careful to qualify his 
report in many ways and to note that 
the coming of a new Catholic bishop 
has added an encouraging dimension in 
the decade since 1948. Nevertheless he 
suggests that the case of Holyoke can 
be projected on the national scale as a 
sampling of what may be expected after 


a continuous period of pervasive 


Catholic influence. The economic power 
of the Protestant group is countervailed 
by Catholic pressures at the social and 
political levels. Together with the sharp 
difference of attitudes over the ground 
of religious belief, this can lead to acute 


tension and conflict. 


Underwood’s analysis is valuable to 
have at hand. It raises the sobering 
thought that interfaith discussion by 
those who are not primarily engaged 
in religious work at the parochial level 
is not a perfectly accurate reflection 
of the situation. Particularly on the part 
of Catholic representatives in such con- 
ferences, there is a dearth of men com- 
ing from the parish level. This leads 
to a kind of imbalance; it mistakes 
many of the problems and misses the 
typical ways of approach which largely 
determine religious interaction under 
community conditions. On the other 
hand, a community-centered study such 
as the present one leaves out of account 
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precisely the factors which permit in- 
telligent discussion to transpire and 
which provide some long-term means 
for improving the interfaith relations 
in the cities and parishes. 


Verdict of native son 


Returning to the descriptive aspect 
of this study, how does it strike a native 
son? Accurate in a way and yet slightly 
fantastic, somewhat akin to the dis- 
crepancy one may feel between living 
on the outskirts of the city and reading 
the lively sociological essays about 
exurbia and postsuburbia. There is a 
whole steadying current of life which 
fails to reach the proper focus, perhaps 
because of its prosaic, undramatic, pri- 
vate character. 

I can make my point only nonpro- 
fessionally, by personal reminiscence. 
All of my secondary training was ob- 
tained in the public schools of Holyoke 
to which I am deeply indebted. I am 
also aware that for a full generation 
the Catholic 
schools has been working intelligently 
with his staff of Catholic and Prot- 
estant teachers. None of the solutions 
found in the 
examined in the book, 


now superintendent of 


area are 
the few 
associations are 


educational 
and 
references to school 
somewhat mis!eading. When social work 
is mentioned, I always think of the 
Holyoke Day Nursery which is con- 
ducted by nuns and which, by set 
policy, has included 
Protestants as active members of its 
advisory committee. The cooperative 
services of men of different faiths have 
been obtained for many years by this 
organization, which deliberately seeks 
to explore the areas of practical agree- 
ment and fellowship. 


always leading 
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And central to my personal memories 
of Holyoke is a distinguished lawyer 
and former mayor who, during his life- 
time, set a striking example of civic 
probity and openness to interfaith prob- 
lems. This Protestant gentleman served 
several terms as the elected repre- 
sentative of the city at large on the 
school board, donated his legal services 
to the Day Nursery, and gave his 
friendly counsel to all religious groups 
without blinding himself to their differ- 
ences. His advice and encouragement 
went with me through many formative 
years, opening up the broad field of 
our common human traditions in the 
classics, in literature and history, and 
in the modern sciences. It would be 
difficult to forget or betray the way in 


which he companioned me along the 


DICTATORSHIP versus DEMOCRACY 


Kurt von Schuschnigg @ 


“DEMOCRACY ACCEPTS the majority 
principle, but it also assumes that the 
will of the majority will be accepted as 
the will of the whole community” 
(p. 137). This answers in a nutshell 
the question Professor Stamps discusses 
in this lucidly written study.’ 

Democracy as a form of government 
and as a way of life presupposes: first, 
the existence of a political community 
(in the distinctive meaning assigned 
this term by Maritain); second, an 


third, the 


“WHY DEMOCRACIES FAIL. By Norman 
L. Stamps. University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind., 182 pp. $4. 


organized majority; and 
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Professor of 
war, Dr 
when Austria fell to the 


route of a philosophical development of 
which he remained fundamentally 
critical. 

Such a memory does not get recorded 
in the interviews and the statistics. But 
it belongs to the story of Holyoke and 
it is not entirely unique. Turning it 
over in the mind, one recognizes that 
the starkness of the religious predica- 
ment has to be modified by the con- 
tinuing influence of personal relations 
of this sort. There is a rich soil of 
friendship, good will, and differences 
clearly understood and discussed, and 
this soil is not washed away by the 
incidents of social clash. It provides a 
basis for hoping that religious groups in 
America will forge the creative ways 
and 


of public discourse, intercourse, 


dissent whereby we all flourish. 


Law since the 
von Schuschnigg was Chancellor 
Nasis. 


International 


voluntary acceptance of majority rule 
along with its corollary, institutional- 
ized protection of minority rights. 
Without these, democracy must col- 
lapse. and_ psychological 
elements are factors that contribute to a 
democracy’s failure (Ch. 6, 8), but 
neither by itself is a sufficient cause. 
Hence the collapse of the Weimar con- 
stitution should not be blamed alto- 
gether on the rise of Hitler—a sub- 
stantial part of the electorate challenged 
its very existence—nor should the ex- 
tinction of democracy in Portugal be 
blamed on Salazar—in truth democracy 
never existed there in a working order. 


Economic 
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Since the state cannot possibly exist 
without government (cf. Maritain), 
when one regime disappears another 
must be formed to fill the vacuum. The 
only alternative is for the state itself 
to go out of existence. Hence, if a 


democratic government fails, a mind 
trained in history should consider that 
whatever takes its place is a temporary 
expediency only — not a definite and 
permanent choice. Such was the under- 
standing of the Romans with their 
“Dictator rei publicae constituendae.” 


When the new form of government 
is not democratic it is bound to show 
up poorly if compared with a working 
democracy—which is close to the perfect 
form of political society. But perhaps it 
should not be compared with working 
democracy. An artificial limb cannot 
be expected to work as well as a natural 
one, but it still serves an indispen- 
sable purpose. 

Professor Stamps deserves full credit 
for avoiding cheap generalizations: 
“Each of the authoritarian regimes in 
operation in Europe before and since 
the war have certain characteristics 
indigenous to their respective countries; 
and hence little generalization is pos- 
sible from one country to another” 
(p. 18). 

In an interesting chapter, the author 
distinguishes between a welfare state 
and a socialist state, between “partial 
planning in a mixed economy” and 
“total planning” concentrated in the 
hands of an omnipotent government 
(p. 143). From a mass of data he 
draws the conclusion that: “‘Not all 
nations are capable of operating a demo- 
cratic government” (p. 153). He 
claims that: “History does not teach us 
that men really wish to govern them- 
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selves but that they want to be well 
governed and expect results from the 
government in power” (p. 152). It 
seems, however, that the majority of 
people have now learned their lesson 
about the dangers of totalitarian gov- 
ernment. Man’s free preference for a 
pluralistic state—-for the democratic 
order—seems to be assured. 


This reviewer still holds that the fail- 
ure of democracy in Central and Cen- 
tral-Eastern Europe between the wars 
was due primarily to World War I and 
its disrupting consequences. Italy, 
though victorious, was just as dissatis- 
fied with the treaties as Germany. 
Germany was castigated when she ob- 
served the treaties under Bruening, and 
given a virtually free hand when she 
denounced them under Hitler. The 
regime of Admiral Horthy in Hungary 
was a direct answer to the bloody com- 
munist episode of Bela Kun—and, while 
not a parliamentary democracy, it was 
considerably nearer to democratic 
thought and farther from dictatorship 
than it is today. 

Dictatorship, strictly speaking, re- 
quires the abolition of separate powers, 
first the abolition of an independent 
judiciary. Only a regime that deliber- 
ately challenges the pluralist nature of 
society, therefore, can truly be called 
a totalitarian dictatorship. Other re- 
gimes should more accurately be called 
only “undemocratic.” Russia never was 
a democracy. Sometimes — as in the 
Weimar Republic — democratic rights 
were suspended not to invite but to 
fight a trend towards totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. Where such attempts have 
failed we must judge that there the 
world had not yet been made “safe for 
democracy.” 
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NATURAL LAW STATESMAN 


Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, Dr. Wu is author of 
The Fountain of Justice, a study of the 
Natural Law. 


John C. H. Wu 


Dr. Stanlis’ book, Edmund Burke and 
the Natural Law,’ is one of the most 
significant books of this age. For the 
first time the political and legal phi- 
losophy of the English statesman is pre- 
sented integrally in its true light. Dr. 
Stanlis states the object and thesis of his 
book in these terms: 

The common conviction that Burke was 

an enemy of the Natural Law has been 

repeated constantly in many contemporary 
textbooks on political science and history. 

It is the thesis of this study that far from 

being an enemy of Natural Law, Burke 

was one of the most eloquent defenders 
of Natural Law morality and politics in 

Western civilization. (Preface, xi) 

The present reviewer must confess 
that, although he has always taken an 
interest in Burke, he feels that it is 
only now that he has come to under- 
stand him. The truth is that Burke is 
not easy to understand. He was above 
all a practical statesman dealing with 
practical problems of his times. He nev- 
er welded his political thoughts into a 
systematic treatise. He wrote and 
spoke on some of the burning questions 
as they arose on the political scene. As 
he had a most subtle and flexible mind, 
he adapted his thoughts and ideas to 
the issues in controversy. 

Against the doctrinaire and absolut- 
ist ‘“‘natural rights” of the Jacobins, 


‘EDMUND BURKE AND THE NATURAL 
LAW. By Peter J. Stanlis. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. xiii, 311. 
$5.75. 
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Burke stressed the necessity of civil 
society and the historical continuity of 
human civilization, including the beau- 
tiful tradition of medieval chivalry. It 
was because the “return to Nature” 
threatened to denature man that Burke 
uttered his famous epigram, “Art is 
man’s nature.” If one wrests such say- 
ings from their original context, one 
can easily make him appear a full- 


e 


fledged utilitarian and pragmatist and 
a confirmed foe of Natural Law. 


On the other hand, in his speeches in 
Indian affairs, he did not hesitate to 
say: “The rights of men, that is to say, 
the natural rights of mankind, are, in- 
deed, sacred things; and if any public 
measure is proved mischievously to af- 
fect them, the objection ought to be 
fatal to that measure, even if no char- 
ter could be set up against it.” (p. 59) 
No advocate of Natural Law, from 
Antigone down to the present day, has 
ever gone further than that. As Dr. 
Stanlis has so succinctly put it: 


The whole of Burke’s argument against 
Hastings’ theory of sovereignty is con- 
tained in a few aphorisms infused with 
the Natural Law: “Law and arbitrary 
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power are at eternal hostility... . We 
should be brought back to our original 
situation; we should be made to know 
ourselves as men born under law. He 
that would substitute will in the place of 
law is a public enemy to the world... 
against law, no power can be set up.” 
“There never was a man who thought he 
had no law but his own will, who did not 
also find that he had no ends but his own 
profit.” To Burke, who maintained that 
since the introduction of the Roman Law 
into Britain “law of nature and nations 

(always a part of the law of England) 

came to be cultivated,” nothing could be 

more destructive of the ethical norm nec- 
essary for a just society than Hastings’ 
theory of sovereignty based upon arbitrary 

will. (p. 63) 

Religious freedom 

Among the natural rights of man, 
religious freedom, according to Burke, 
is the most sacred: 

Religion, to have any force on men’s un- 

derstandings, indeed to exist at all, must 

be supposed paramount to laws, and in- 
dependent for its substance upon any 
human institution. Else it would be the 
absurdest thing in the world; an acknowl- 
edged cheat. Religion, therefore, is not 
believed because the laws have established 
it; but it is established because the lead- 
ing part of the community have pre- 

viously believed it to be true. (p. 44) 

In his Tract on the Popery Laws, 
Burke declared that legislators “have 
no right to make a law prejudicial to 
the whole community . . . because it 
would be made against the principle of 
a superior law, which it is not in the 
power of any community, or of the 
whole race of man, to alter. — I mean 
the will of Him who gave us our na- 
ture, and in giving impressed an in- 
variable law upon it.” (p. 44) 

Burke’s conception of Natural Law 
in its relations to God and human na- 
ture, on the one hand, and to human 
culture, on the other, is practically the 


same as the Confucian conception: 
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“What is ordained of Heaven is called 
Nature. Conformity with this Na- 
ture is called Natural Law. The culti- 
vation and development of this Natural 
Law is called Culture.” (The Golden 
Mean) 

It is in the cultivation and devel- 
opment of the Natural Law that Burke, 
like the Confucians before him, speaks 
of art and civilization; but it is only 
too easy to forget that, like the Con- 
fucians, Burke looks at art and civili- 
zation as the flowers of a moral order 
which is established by Divine wisdom 
and therefore superior to human au- 
thority. It is only in relation to what 
Aquinas calls the “determinations” of 
the Natural Law that Burke talks in 
terms of adaptation, circumstances, 
habits and utility. His utilitarian ad- 
mirers, like John Morley, have failed 
to see that his deontology is organically 
connected with a profound ontology. 
Morley’s appreciation of Burke is on a 
par with Jhering’s admiration for 
Aquinas. They enjoy the taste of the 
stream without going to its source. 


It is the great merit of Dr. Stanlis’ 
book to have presented Edmund Burke 
in his wholeness, source and stream, 


root and flower. It takes a Christian 
humanist to appreciate the Christian 
humanism of Burke; but Dr. Stanlis 
possesses a gift that not every Christian 
humanist can boast—the style. It is 
this combination of insight and style 
that makes the book at once so instruc- 
tive and so charming. 

It is not possible to offer a synopsis 
of this remarkable book, which is itself 
a synopsis of an extremely many-sided 
philosophy of politics and law. More, 
this book furnishes a clue to the Spirit 
of the Age, to the signs of the times. 
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Let the reader ask himself why along- 
side with the “revival of Natural Law,” 
there is a revival of interest in Edmund 
Burke. He will find the answer, or at 
least a part of it, in this book. 


Natural Law and the East 


To me as an Oriental, the book has 
a special significance. The Orient has 
on the whole identified the Occident 
with Warren Hastings and his kind. 
This identification is objectively wrong, 
but it is not psychologically unaccount- 
able. Burke’s struggle against “a geo- 
graphical morality” must be more pro- 
foundly assimilated by the West and 
more widely known by the East, before 
the East and the West will come to un- 
derstand and love each other. His ver- 
sion of the Natural Law, rooted in the 
universal tradition of the Church, is 
truly beyond East and West and beyond 
the old and the new. Because it is uni- 
versal, it has room for both East and 
West; and because it is a part of the 
perennial philosophy, it has room for 
both the old and the new. To make 
a tabula rasa of history, as the Jacobins 
tried to do, was the result of the pro- 
vincialism of time, just as “‘a geographi- 


cal morality” or “geo-politics” repre- 
sents the provincialism of space. Under 
the reign of the immutable and eternal 
principles of Natural Law, the East can 
remain East and the West can remain 
West, and the old and the new will 
form the natural parts in a continuous 
procession. 

The revival of interest in the Natural 
Law is one sign pointing to a deeper 
reality—the revival, as I see it, of 
Christian faith and spirit in the West. 
For while wholly independent of Reve- 
lation, the Natural needs the 
warmth of Christian charity to vitalize 
its concept of law and justice. The 
East has for thousands of years been 
yearning for the Saviour; but when she 
came into contact with most Western- 
ers who claimed to be saved, she became 
disgusted with their Religion. She only 
saw the Hastings, not the Burkes. The 
tension between East and West has been 
This generation 


Law 


brewing for centuries. 


is reaping what other generations have 


sown. But we are not entirely without 
hope and joy. If we are reaping this- 
tles, can we not sow figs? Dr. Stanlis 
is one of the joyful and generous sowers 


of the day. More power to his pen! 





AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION: Life 
and Thought in the United States Today. 
By Max Lerner. Simon and Schuster, 
New York, xiii, 1036 pp., $10. 

This is a challenging study, an essay 
towards an analysis of the American char- 
acter. From one point of view it falls 
within what has been called the “grand 
synoptic” tradition; from another, the sta- 
tistical approach to cultural analysis. It 
has much of the strength of the former 
and something of the weakness of the 
latter. 
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The hazard of national character analy- 
sis, particularly of a dynamic, complex, 
evolving, malleable national character such 
as the evident since 
the early effort of Crevecoeur. What is 
the American? Who can really say? Can 
one say that there was or is a distinctive, 
indigenous American character to which 
immigrants contributed whether substan- 
tial and persistent or incidental and va- 
garious facets? Or must one say that 
the American character in its total image 


American, has been 
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at any given point of time includes, not 
as peripheral influences but as active and 
essential ingredients, the then present im- 
migrant contributions? 

In other words, is the American char- 
acter something fairly clearly definable 
but liable to modification by immigrant 
additions or is it the totality of all present 
traits, without distinction as to whether 
they are “indigenous” and/or “imported ?” 

And who can really define the scope and 
describe the operation of the American 
mind? Often enough scholars concerned 
with the history of American ideas have 
been no more accurate in their efforts to 
synthesize the qualities of the American 
mind than political forecasters have been 
in their attempts to predict its choices. 
Indeed, is there any such thing as an 
American mind? 

In his analysis of “life and thought in 
the United States today,” Lerner tries 
nobly to bring the kaleidoscopic American 
character into some sort of pattern and 
to discover some sort of order in the 
American mind, although he admits that 
it is a risky business. His best chapters 
and sections of chapters are those dealing 
with the American national character and 
civilization patterns and the relation of 
character to society. His categorizing of 
the varieties of American character is in- 
teresting and his selection of the “opera- 
tional American” as the dominant per- 
sonality type may not be far from the 
truth. Perhaps, though, this is pegging 
the American a bit too low, neglecting to 
give sufficient emphasis to the non-material 
elements in the American image. It would 
be picayunish, however, to list what one 
might consider flaws in interpretation in 
so large a project. 


The encyclopedic range of the au- 
thor’s concern includes: the farmer, the 
worker, the urbanite and suburbanite; na- 
tionalism, regionalism and_ sectionalism; 
traditionalism and dynamism; resources, 
natural, technological and human; biolog- 
ical stock and environmental conditions ; 
science, theoretical and applied; the arts, 
fine and practical; corporations and labor 
unions; democratic theory and discrimi- 
natory practice; class and status, social 
mobility and caste; religion and education ; 
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communication and entertainment; domes- 
tic and international politics. Each item 
is investigated as a clue to the riddle of 
“what makes America. . . a civilization?” 
The massive informational content of 
the volume is bulwarked with an exten- 
sive and critical bibliography. 
Martin F. Hastine, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN 
ADVERTISING. By Otis Pease. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 223 pp. 
$5. 

As a history of the stresses and pres- 
sures to which advertising men were sub- 
jected in the boom-and-bust decades of 
1920-1940, this is an interesting volume. 

As an attempt, which the author says it 
is, to “suggest the extent to which concepts 
of public responsibility existed in the na- 
tional advertising industry as part of its 
basic intellectual assumptions during the 
critical period of its recent growth (1920 
to 1940)”, it is less satisfactory. As a 


study of “the relation which these concepts 
and assumptions have to advertising be- 
havior” it is a compilation of irrelevant 
conclusions. 


For one thing, the study is confined to 
national newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, and therefore (since newspaper ad- 
vertising is mostly local), mainly to maga- 
zine advertising ; it excludes radio, outdoor, 
transportation, direct mail and, of course, 
non-existent TV. The assumption that 
users and creators of this narrow segment 
established the mores of the craft is at 
least dubious. 

The conclusions are largely straw-men. 
For example: 

1. “The practices of advertising men 
merely confirmed the suspicion that there 
existed in the industry no operating con- 
cept which would encourage the public 
to exercise free or rational judgments as 
consumers.” Of course not. The public 
is people, human beings able to exercise 
free judgment. Advertising, as such, 
neither encourages nor discourages the ex- 
ercise of judgment. It merely endeavors 
to influence those who do exercise it. 
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2. Advertising men did not “feel any ob- 
ligation to encourage intellectual dissent 
from their apparatus of mass persuasion.” 
Why should they? The purpose of ad- 
vertising is to encourage assent. “Mass 
persuasion,” moreover, at least in the con- 
text of “responsibility” which is a moral 
term, is a misnomer. Practical ad men 
would call it a fiction, They know that 
people, persons, read or hear or see and 
react to advertising as individuals. 

3. “It might further be argued that no 
institution had done more [than adver- 
tising] to circumvent the process and op- 
eration of rational thought in a free so- 
ciety.” This gratuitous statement indi- 
cates the author’s predisposition. It also 
leads one to wonder how he would rate, 
in this regard, government propaganda 
and/or censorship, progressive education, 
social security, union check-offs, and other 
leveling features of modern life. 

DoucLas J. MuRPHEY 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


volume in the Mid-Eu- 
Center Series. Ernest 
Praeger, New York, xiv, 


HUNGARY. A 
ropean Studies 
Helmreich, ed. 
466 pp. $8.50. 
This is a reference book that contains 

all the relevant statistics from communist 

sources. It has the necessary warning that 
such statistics are unreliable, but critical 
efforts have been made to correct them. 

It follows the usual pattern of the other 

publications in this series: East Central 

Europe under the Communists (General 

editor, Robert F. Byrnes), except for the 

chapter analyzing the events of October- 

November, 1956. These are related ac- 

cording to the detailed report of the Com- 

mittee of Five presented to the plenary 
session of the UNO Assembly in July, 

1957. 

The book suffers from the shortcom- 
ings of all books of this kind. It is too 
detailed for those who are superficially 
interested; for those devoted to the sub- 
ject it does not say ,enough. For exam- 
ple, it could well have surveyed the moral 
reactions of the free world to the October 
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uprising. For this, surely, is more sig- 
nificant than the fact that some intellec- 
tuals were known publicly to have with- 
their names from the communist 
rganizations of western Europe in con- 
sequence of the Hungarian events. 
Misleading statements could be quoted 
that the Hungarian peasantry lived un- 
der Werbéczy’s sixteenth century legisla- 
tion down to the second World War (p. 
75)—that Horthy’s regency was a conse- 
quence of the ill-fated attempt at a Haps- 
burg restoration in October, 1921 (p. 76) 
that the former Prime Minister Mikldés 
Kallay was a Count. 
On the whole, however, this book will 
be indispensable as a work of reference. 
Still, it is the book on Hungary 


drawn 


t not yet 
that is needed. 
BELA MENCZER 


London, England 


THE REPRESENTATIVE REPUBLIC. By 
Ferdinand A. Hermens. University of 
Notre Dame Press, vii, 578 pp. $7.50. 
Political form as the key problem in 

state action is the central issue to which 

Hermens devotes his consider- 

able talent for keen analysis. Although 

other two factors, social forces and 
political policy, are by no means neglected, 
they are nonetheless viewed as ancillary 

‘ather than pivotal to the main question. 

This emphasis is needed to countervail the 

current imbalance in favor of economic 

and social determinism. To illustrate his 
point the author harks back beyond Marx 
to Madison and his fellow architects of 
the American republic. They were vitally 
concerned with the political structure 
through which the surging socio-economic 
forces were to act and in the process be 
that the resulting policies 
represent viable combinations of 
both groups. 

Professor Hermens is convinced that 
now, as in the 18th century, there are 
to exploit the 


Professor 


so modified 
would 


challenging 


opportunities 
positive potentialities of a “representative 
in the interest of domestic and 
Dictator- 
ships whether authoritarian or totalitarian 


republic” 
international political stability. 
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are doomed to failure. This verdict of 
experience must not, however, blind us to 
the fact that such systems of personal 
power usually rise in the vacuum created 
by the weakness of democracy. This latter 
may in turn be due either to the unfavor- 
able general conditions of a country or 
to a faulty political form. Decision-mak- 
ing, for example, has often bogged down 
through unwieldy institutions which failed 
to provide adequate channels of political 
choice as well as proper tools of action 
for those selected. 

The problems of democratic constitu- 
tionalism are examined in their theoretical 
aspects in the first part of this impressive 
volume while constitutionalism in the con- 
crete provides the matter of the somewhat 
longer second section. The result is an 
exceptionally valuable work which in- 
cludes: 1. a summary of basic concepts 
of political philosophy; 2. a comparative 
analysis of the workings of representa- 
tive government in Europe, the Americas 
and the “twilight zone” constituted by the 
newly independent nations of Asia and 
Africa; 3. an up-to-date survey of the 
main developments in contemporary world 
politics. 

Particularly interesting to students of 
American government is the author’s list- 
ing of the virtues of the presidential sys- 
tem together with careful comments on 
such often-suggested reforms as altera- 
tion of the electoral college, provision 
for better leadership in Congress, improve- 
ment of legislative-executive relationships. 
This book should confirm the growing con- 
viction that political functions are really 
important and are best performed by those 
trained in politics rather than by a combi- 
nation of “experts” drawn from other 
fields. 

MorTHER Patricia BArReETT, R.S.C.J, 
Maryville College 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


SOCIAL WORK YEARBOOK, 1957. Edited 
by Russell H. Kurtz. National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, New York, 752 
pp. $7.50. 

This, the 13th edition of the Social Work 

Year Book, is an invaluable resource of 
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information on the most recent trends in 
the profession to professional social work 
practitioners, educators and students alike. 
Part I, a new feature, is an excellent 
presentation of the development of social 
welfare programs in the United States and 
the economic context in which professional 
social work is practiced. Part II contains 
68 topical headings as Adoption, Catholic 
Social Work, Social Insurance, Vocational 
Rehabilitation ; experienced and recognized 
authorities spell out the details of the 
philosophy, practice and trends in each 
area. Part III is the directory of govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies. 


A. H. Scuetter, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOUR. By Michael Argyle. 
Philosophical, New York, vi, 239 pp. $6. 
This is a brief and scholarly but clear 

and readable introduction to the research 

procedures and findings in that rapidly 


growing part of social psychology which 
deals with the study of social interaction. 
The first part of this book contains a 


brief review of the research methods used 
in social psychology, followed by a dis- 
cussion of notable theories of social be- 
havior. The author stresses the value of 
sound research design and of quantitative 
and statistical methods as means of arriv- 
ing at “valid empirical laws” in the field. 
The second part of the book consists of an 
excellent three-part discussion of the re- 
search material on three levels of social 
interaction: between two people, within 
the small social group and in industry and 
other social organizations. The several 
hundred pieces of research cited in the sec- 
ond part comprise a quite lengthy list of 
“references” at the end of the volume; 
these are drawn primarily from American 
and British sources. 


It was the intention of the author, who 
holds the position of Lecturer of Social 
Psychology at the University of Oxford, 
not to write another social psychology 
textbook but to write an introductory 
summation and integration of research in 
the area of social interaction; it was also 
his aim to write a work useful both to the 
student of the social sciences in an aca- 
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demic setting and to the administrator and 
decision-maker, who might be able to use 
the described methods and findings in the 
solution of practical problems. This concise 
and noteworthy work clearly reveals that 
the author “aimed” well. 

FRANK AVESING 

John Carroll University 


Cleveland, Ohio 


THE SCHOLASTIC ANALYSIS OF USU- 
RY. By John T. Noonan, Jr., Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 432 pp. $9. 
Usury, though essentially a simple con- 

cept, is bound up with many centuries of 

theological study, legal enactment, socio- 
logical change and variations in economic 
circumstance and analysis. A worthy pro- 

ject of Catholic universities would be a 

series of studies of the major episodes of 

these various developments, slowly enlight- 
ening the many dark spots of this vast 
canvas. When this has been done, the ap- 
plication of the knowledge to contempo- 
rary monetary practice might well yield 
interesting results. 

In the absence of such careful critical 


work, the present volume undertakes a sur- 


vey of the whole canvas. The bibliogra- 
phy lists five pages of primary sources 
almost all in Latin, some of them very 
substantial tracts. The mere reading of 
this material must have been a burdensome 
chore, to say nothing of the analysis and 
collation involved in the primary texts and 
their subsequent integration with business 
practice, law and economic analysis. 

The author’s preoccupation is legalistic. 
This concern with words and forms pre- 
vents a realistic grasp of the economic 
concepts which the words stand for and 
the recognition of the same economic fac- 
tors appearing under various aliases at 
various times. 


CASE HISTORIES IN COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION. By Murray G. Ross. 
Harper, New York, 259 pp. $3.50. 
Material illustrative of the range and 

nature of the problems facing professional 

workers in the community is here gathered 
by a practitioner and professor in the 
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School of Social Work at the University 
of Toronto. 

Aware of the general paucity of case 
records in organization, Dr. 
presents a collection which he has 
found useful in his own lectures, together 
with a 35-page introductory chapter on 
theory and principles. The case records 
are divided into three sections, according 
to the community worker’s concern over 
problems of the individual, of community 
groups and of the total community. They 
are drawn from actual given in 
some detail, with identification marks ob- 
Each history is followed by a set 
of penetrating questions. 

Dr. Ross’ “frame of reference” first 
chapter offers much provocative thought, 
especially his three concepts of the term 
community (“explicit,” “implicit’—from 
Lindemann—and “functional” ). 


community 


Ross 


cases, 


scured. 


RAYMOND Bernarp, S.J. 
Campion House 
New York City 


THE POPULATION AHEAD. Edited by 
University of Minne- 

sota Press, Minneapolis, 160 pp. $3.75. 

The postwar “baby boom,” as well as 
necessary concern with the prosperity of 
other nations during the current cold war, 
attention on 


Roy G. Francis. 


have focused unprecedented 
the quantitative and qualitative aspects of 
modern population growth. Serious stu- 
dents are now aware that population prob- 
lems are highly complex and consequently 
require a multidisciplinary approach for 
their definition and solution. 

This volume reports the thinking and 
viewpoint of nine different contributors 
to a symposium held at the University of 
Minnesota in 1957. Since the specialists 
were urged to forswear the technical jar- 
gon of their disciplines, their expositions 
for the most part fall within the range 
of the average educated reader. What 
scientists know and do not know about 
the development of resources, the rate of 
growth and genetic composition of popu- 
lations are explained and discussed. In 
view of the far-reaching implications of 
the material presented, this symposium 
merits serious consideration. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
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PRIVATE INVESTMENT: The Key to In- 
ternational Industrial Development. 
Edited by James Daniel. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, xi, 282 pp. $5. 


This volume, the proceedings of the suc- 
cessful International Industrial Develop- 
ment Conference held a year ago in San 
Francisco under the sponsorship of Time- 
Life International and the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, reflects the points of view 
of 600 businessmen from 56 nations. 

A rough idea of the contents may be in- 
dicated by a brief run-down. In the open- 
ing section on the potentials Kingsley Da- 
vis has an essay on the world’s popula- 
tion explosion especially in relation to the 
problems of the less-developed nations; 
Eugene Staley describes the much-quoted 
but not too well understood “revolution 
of rising expectations”; while David M. 
Wright emphasizes that the market mech- 
anism is no less important in the less-de- 
veloped lands than in the advanced econ- 
omies. Several other sections are devoted 
to the role of capital, its principal suppliers, 
domestic and foreign, and government pol- 
icy in relation to capital and capitalists. 

These form the heart of the book, as 
this reviewer sees it, mainly because of 
the forthright statements of influential men 
from the less-developed nations: for ex- 
ample, Miguel Cuaderno of the Philip- 
pines on the anti-capitalist bias (includ- 
ing what it does not mean); H. V. R. 
Iengar and M. R. Masani who deal with 
the government-private sector relationship 
in the important Indian case (though not 
in such a way as to face up to the deli- 
cate question of how the program of na- 
tionalization enunciated in the 1940s will 
work after the nation’s initial expansion is 
achieved); and Teodoro Moscoso on 
Puerto Rico’s enviable experience with free 
enterprise in the growth process. Also 
noteworthy are the views of German bank- 
er Hermann Abs on the safety of capital, 
a subject on which his people are emi- 
nently qualified mainly because they face 
minimal political requirements. 

Another section is devoted to the ques- 
tion of Europe’s emerging regionalism 
with the Common Market as its most cur- 
rent expression. Messrs. Marjolin and 
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Van Zeeland state the continental position 
and Mr. Steel that of Britain. 

As the sponsors appropriately empha- 
size, providing an oportunity for so many 
distinguished men to exchange views prob- 
ably ranks as the conference’s main 
achievement. A book could hardly sum- 
marize such exchanges. This one reveals 
much about the ranking of subjects and 
gives a good indication of the major areas 
of consensus and cleavage. It should serve 
as a useful work of reference. 

VirciIL SALERA 
American Enterprise Association 
Washington, D. C. 


LITTLE BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY. By Joseph D. Phillips. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 135 pp. 
$3.50. 

In this interesting book, Mr. Phillips 
sets out to describe and analyze the many 
economic, social and political problems 
posed by the presence in our economy of 
some three to four million small business 
establishments. Mr. Phillips has chosen 


as the subjects of his investigation busi- 
ness establishments epitomized by the cor- 
the single proprietor of 
the neighborhood bakery, and other con- 
cerns characterized either by the absence 
of paid labor or limited to an assistant or 
two. 


ner delicatessen, 


In the face of the very real tendency of 
our economy towards bigness in organiza- 
tion and economic concentration, the au- 
thor believes that the small businessman, 
as we see him today, faces some very real 
challenges in the years ahead. Such 
things as shaky financing, lack of perma- 
nence and the inability of the small firm 
to achieve the benefits of large-scale op- 
eration are factors which conspire to un- 
dermine the long-run position of small 
business. 

In spite of the various proposals ad- 
vanced by politicians and others to protect 
the small businessman, the author is not 
very hopeful that any of these suggestions 
would really do much good. Subsidies, 
low-cost credit, outright grants, restric- 
tions on free entry and limitations on 
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argues, would either 
advantage to small 
involve excessive 


maximum size, he 
offer no permanent 
business or else would 
social costs. 

Perhaps the best advice that can be held 
out to the small businessman is a quota- 
tion at the end of the study, “the evidence 
is overwhelming that the small business 
man has a chance. His best chance, how- 
ever, is to become a big businessman.” 

Francis J. CorrIGAN 
Saint Louis University 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN CULTURE CON- 
FLICT. By Georgene Seward. Ronald 
Press, New York, xvii, 598 pp. $7. 


Not every suspicious patient who comes 
to a mental health clinic for treatment is 
suffering from paranoid delusions. If he 
is a recent immigrant, his constant vigi- 
lance against exploitation by native-born 
citizens may be quite realistic. Atypical 
behavior of this kind is not pathological: it 
merely represents the individual’s way of 
coming to terms with some of the malig- 
nant aspects of his new culture. On the 
other hand, seemingly normal reactions 
may disguise deep-seated personality de- 
fects as exemplified in the groveling con- 
formity of the Negro who is over anxious 
about “keeping his place” in a “superior” 
white society. 

Clinical Studies in Culture Conflict is a 
book of case studies illustrating the inter- 
action between social environment and per- 
sonal adjustment. It was written to sup- 
plement the theoretical principles of diag- 
nosis outlined in an earlier volume by the 
seme author. 

The twenty case studies represent a wide 
variety of vexing social frustrations ex- 
perienced by racial and ethnic minorities 
and some of the unwholesome defenses they 
unconsciously mobilize against them. The 
general reader may wish to skip the techni- 
cal discussion of test results, but he will 
be intrigued with the author’s keen insight 
into the dynamics of behavior in individuals 
at war with their culture. 

F, T. Severtn, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
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A HISTORY OF SINO-RUSSIAN RELA- 
TIONS. By Tien-Fonge Cheng. Pacific 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 
389 pp., $6. 


Viii, 


Much of the mystery of Sino-Russian 
‘lations of recent times will be cleared up 

the reader who will take time to study 
carefully. A detailed account 

h documentation of this subject would 

1 into volumes; this comparatively mod- 
est treatment outlines with masterly 
strokes the broad sweep of the give and 
take of the earlier centuries of Sino-Rus- 
This part makes most in- 
reading. The later intricate re- 
U.S.S.R. with China and 
the communists in China are treated in 
greater detail and with great personal in- 


book 


sian meetings. 
teresting 


lations of the 


by the author who was involved per- 
in many of these events. 
Although this history traced out 
by one who could well afford to be biased, 
nevertheless the not there. In 
st impartial account is given of 
lich newsmen and popular writ- 
or otherwise, painted 
our generation. The 
Chinese communists as “Agrar- 
written with great 
the “Big Lie” that 
was told by American writers at 
ime when it had effect. In dealing 
done by communist 
U.S. State Depart- 
expresses deep regret 
Good documentation 
and readability go far to recommend this 
book to both the specialist and the reader 
eastern affairs. 
AtBertT R. O’Hara, S.J. 
Taiwan University 
Taipei, Taiwan 


was 


bias is 
fact a m 
events 

ers have, willfully 
in false colors for 
chapter on 
ian Reformers” is 
view of 
, many 


restraint in 
I 


the mischief 
sympathizers in the 
ment, the author 


without bitterness. 


interested in far 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Joseph 
S. Roucek (ed.). Philosophical Library, 
New York, 370 pp. $10. 

This book is worth knowing about, if 
only for its trenchant critique of the psy- 
chiatric explanation of delinquency con- 
tributed by Michael Hakeem, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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The second, and main, section of the 
book considers various “causes” of de- 
linguency: the biological, psychological, 
sociological, cultural and economic. It is 
this section, therefore, that contains Pro- 
fessor Hakeem’s refreshing chapter. In it 
he selects three “explanations” of de- 
linquency that are currently in vogue 
among the psychoanalytically oriented: 1) 
emotional disturbances, 2) maternal depri- 
vation, and 3) theories of “superego 
lacunae.” Then, with deft reasoning he 
explodes some of the overconfident claims 
that have been made for them. 

For example, he follows Sutherland in 
exposing the manifold scientific inadequa- 
cies of the study by Healy and Bronner 
that tried to trace delinquency to unhap- 
piness in the home and poor rapport with 
parents (p. 92). It comes as a surprise, 
therefore, to find the same work of Healy 
and Bronner quoted at length—with un- 
questioning approval—by Kirson Weinberg 
in the very next chapter of this book, the 
one on the sociological processes that con- 
tribute to delinquency. 

This example indicates one of the short- 
comings of this volume, namely that those 
who contributed the later chapters seem 
to have done so without sufficient knowl- 
edge of what has gone before. This results 
in a certain amount of tedious, though 
minor, repetition. One might also remark 
that the third section, dealing with “at- 
tempted solutions” to juvenile delinquency, 
szys surprisingly little about the contri- 
bution of religion. 

The last chapter is a reprint from the 
New York Times of Robert Alden’s 1957 
report: “Youth Crime as a Problem 
Around the World.” It is a sobering ex- 
perience to read about juvenile delinquency 
in foreign countries and see how insignifi- 
cant is their problem relative to ours in 
the United States. 

Pau. Hitspate, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL AC- 
TION. By Mary E. Walsh and Paul 
Hanly Furfey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J., xiv, 465 pp. $5.95. 
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Although the traditional “social prob- 
lems” course has long been criticized, the 
fact that it is still rather widely offered 
suggests that no workable substitute has 
yet appeared. In the present text stu- 
dents are urged to regard problems as 
challenges to action. An interesting dis- 
cussion of the casual worker and the un- 
employed, here termed the subproletariat, 
rightly calls attention to a frequently neg- 
lected segment of modern society. Faced 
with the usual difficulties in defining prob- 
lem areas, the authors propose the natural 
law as criterion; it may be questioned, 
however, whether their necessarily brief 
treatment of the natural law concept will 
enable the average student to grasp its 
social implications. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING: A CASEBOOK. 
Edited by Emily H. Mudd, Maurice J. 
Karph, Abraham Stone, and Janet Fowl- 
er Nelson. Association Press, New York, 
488 pp. $6.50. 


The profession of marriage counseling 
currently includes such a variety of ap- 
proaches that it is difficult to state just 
what it represents. Believing that a prop- 
erly compiled casebook could be helpful 
in training counselors and in interpreting 
the counseling process, the Casebook Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors tackled the job in 
1952. Their efforts culminated in the pres- 
ent volume which offers a brief section on 
marriage counseling and the contemporary 
scene and a detailed account of 41 typical 
cases contributed by members of the 
AAMC. 

All who are interested in marriage prob- 
lems and the counseling process will find 
this description of how cases were han- 
dled by counselors from varied profes- 
sional backgrounds ‘highly stimulating and 
helpful. One may not always agree with 
the analyses, techniques, and_ solutions 
proposed, but the material is challenging 
and ‘merits serious study. The Commit- 
tee has accomplished its difficult task very 
well. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
SOCIAL ORDER 





Letters 


We take a bow 


Your September issue supplied me with 
exactly the type of article I was search- 
ing for: “Facing Our Economic Prob- 
lems” by William F, Kennedy. I have a 
non-Catholic friend with a Ph. D. in psy- 
chology who has often expressed his sur- 
prise at the lack of social awareness in 
the Catholics he knows, an absence which 
he attributes to the failure of our educa- 
tional system. Much of this is due to 
his limited field of acquaintances, and yet 
I can’t deny that he often has grounds 
for his complaints. However, I can point 
out to him the efforts that have been made 
and that are every day increasingly being 
made to present these problems to the 
consciousness of the average Catholic. 
SOCIAL ORDER buttresses my argument. 

R. H. Bucuuert, S.J. 
St. Charles College 
Grand Coteau, La. 


The September issue of SOCIAL ORDER 
provided a stimulating substitute for peo- 
ple like myself who were unable to attend 
the National Social Action Conference at 
Notre Dame. The trilogy of articles by 
Father Brown, Professors Kennedy and 
Ferkiss form an excellent set of working 
papers for all Catholic social actionists to 
re-evaluate their work. These articles un- 
questionably form the most comprehensive 
statement of the question from the Cath- 
olic position at the mid-century point of 
the movement. 

Not only was the reading of this issue 
timed with the Conference but also with 
my chewing over of John K. Galbraith’s 
The Affluent Society. Galbraith scored 
time after time (and with a thud) our 
economy that is geared to production for 
the sake of production. Without falling 
into Galbraith’s collectivist trap, Ferkiss 
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was able to relate the problems of afflu- 
ence to the objectives of our social action 
movement. Without reference to Gal- 
braith, Brown and Kennedy remind us of 
the economic responsibility of an affluent 
society to the world community—two- 
thirds of which is undernourished. Gal- 
braith’s failure to point up this responsi- 
bility to the world and to see the affluent 
society in terms of world poverty is in 
itself justification for a Catholic Social 
Action Movement. Because the Catholic 
economist and sociologist views reality 
through the gospel lens, his great con- 
tribution to society is to remind his secular 
colleagues that we are our brother’s keep- 
er. The competent Catholic scholar should 
be “the salt of the earth.” 

Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 
Rockford, III. 








WHAT HAPPENS TO 
SOCIAL ORDER AFTER 
YOU'VE READ IT? 


If you feel you can part with your 
copies, let us know and we'll supply 
you with a missionary’s address for 


remailing. 


(We're still hoping, of course, that 
instead of us sending you the address, 


you will send us the price of a gift 
subscription ! ) 


Tue Epirors 


P. S. In fact, we’re hoping to hear 
from you even without the gift sub- 
scription—but, please, 300 words or 
less so that we can print your letter. 
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SOCIAL ORDER has performed a very use- 
ful service in publishing the symposium 
on the Catholic social action movement in 
the United States. Incidentally, it is intro- 
duced with some characteristically percep- 
tive prefatory notes of the editor. I rec- 
ommend the symposium very highly to 
anyone seriously interested in Catholic 
social action. Whether or not one agrees 
with any or all of its conclusions, one 
will find them very thought-provoking. 

My own reaction to the symposium is 
mixed. All three contributors seem to 
be of the mind that the Catholic social ac- 
tion movement in the United States is 
not coming to grips adequately with the 
crucial problems of the day or, in other 
words, is not adapting rapidly enough to 
the constantly changing needs of the 
times. 

There is undoubtedly much to be said 
for this opinion as a general proposition. 
The difficulty is, however, that when they 
get down to specific cases, the three au- 
thors do not fully agree with one another 
as to which are really the crucial prob- 
lems of the day. 

Professor Ferkiss, for example, says 
that “our problems are not primarily eco- 
nomic but social in nature” and that “if 
America could solve its social problems 
our remaining quasi-economic problems 
would solve themselves overnight.” On 
the other hand, Professor Kennedy says 
that “the Keynesian dictum of the 1930s 
that the economic problem is just about 
solved is replaced by the idea that we now 
have before us a problem that will take 
many years of hard work to crack.” 

Again, Professor Ferkiss says that “the 
issue today is not one of gross production 
or even of equitable distribution . . .” 
Father Brown, to the contrary, says that 
“maintenance of present living standards 
as population grows demands a continu- 
ing expansion of output,” and he suggests 
that this will take a lot of doing. 

Finally—to cite a third example—Mr. 
Ferkiss seems to make light of what he 
refers to as “the loose talk” indulged in 
in recent years by American Catholics 
on the subject of industry councils. Pro- 
fessor Kennedy, on the other hand, 
strongly recommends that we experiment 
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with something that sounds suspiciously 
like the Industry Council Plan. 


I have cited these points of real or at 
least apparent disagreement among the 
three contributors to the symposium, not 
to belittle the importance of the sym- 
posium, but merely to indicate the com- 
plexity of the question to which it ad- 
dresses itself and the difficulty of coming 
up with anything like a definitive answer 
thereto. 

That doesn’t mean, of course, that 
scholarly efforts to find such an answer 
are futile. On the contrary, the sheer 
complexity of the problems we are fac- 
ing in the field of Catholic social action 
makes it imperative for us to re-examine 
our aims and objectives periodically lest 
we succumb to the ever-present danger, 
referred to by Professor Kennedy, of “set- 
tling down in the accustomed routine and 
getting buried under the day-to-day re- 
quirements of the job.” Father Duff and 
his collaborators have started the ball 

More power to them. 

V. Rev. Mscr. Georce G. Hiccrns 
Director 

Social Action Department 

N. CW. C. 

Washington, D. C. 


rolling. 


Please mail me a copy of the September 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER. Msgr. George G. 
Higgins has recommended the issue in his 
weekly newspaper column, and when he 
recommends something, I want it. 

H. A. HARBAUGH 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Congratulations on your symposium on 
Catholic Social Action. Please send this 
office 50 copies. I intend to distribute the 
issue to the members of the English- 
speaking hierarchy, among others, before 
our Social Life Conference at Winnipeg 
in mid-November. 

(Rev.) Francis J. SMmytw 
Director, 
Social Action Department, 
Canadian Catholic Conference, 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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by Thomas F. O’Dea 


“In the whole discussion (of 
American Catholic intellectual- 
ism) up to this point, no study 
has been made with the pro- 
fundity and capacity manifested 
in this work.’"—From the Intro- 
duction by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
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WORLD CRISIS 
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relevance of Catholicism to the 
problems of modern man. Essays 
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